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Recent Educational Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
A Class Book of Chemistry. 


Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges, and for Popular Reading. By EDWARD 
L. Youmans, M.D. Third Edition, revised and partly rewritten by WILLIAM J. 
Youmans, M. D., joint author of Huxley and Youmans’ ‘‘ Elements of Physiology and 
Hygiene.’’ Introduction price, $1.22. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 


By Witi1Am T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. Comprising 
passages from his writings selected and arranged with commentary and illustration by 
MARIETTA Kres, Professor of Mental and Moral Science in Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

Price, ... . $1.50. 





European Schools ; 


Or, WHAT I SAW IN THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND. By L. R. Kiem, Pu.D., Principal of the Cincinnati Technical 
School, author of ‘‘ Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop,” etc. Vol. XII., International 
Educatién Series, Edited by Witt1AM T, Harris, LL.D, Fally illustrated. 


Exercises in Wood - Working. 


A Text-book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. By IvIN SICKELS, 
M.S., M. D. 





Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





MAXWELLS ENGLISH COURSE. 
Primary Lessons in Language w Composition. 


FOR USE IN PRIMARY CLASSES. 
12mo, Boards, 144 Pages. Price, for Examination, 30 Cents. 


(The Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 


*.** Primary Lessons in Language and Composition” is built upon the theory that description is not the 
most natural exercise ii) expression for young people. Narration is always more pleasing, and through 
narration, or the writing of stories, they may most easily be lead on to descriptions. The first book avoids 
grammar teaching, makes systematic use of pictures as the basis for compositions, and provides for oral 
as well as written drill in expression. Its author is Superintendent of the Brooklyn Schools, and the 
book is the outcome of his extended observation and experience. It is beautifully illustrated and’ printed, 
and contains some very choice selections of prose and verse for second and third reader pupils. 








Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 


FOR USE IN LOWER GRAMMAR GRADES. 
By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph.D., 


Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
12mo. Cloth. Price for Examination, 40 Cents. 


(The School Journal, New York). 


*,* The design of this volume is to present as much of the science of grammar, with its application, as 
can be well understood by pupils between the ages of ten and twelve, and the order of subjects accords 
with most courses of study that require an introductory and advanced book. Although this makes no pre- 
tentions to be a complete treatise upon grammar, still the author considers that the topics treated are 
treated exhaustively. The methods are based upon the doctrine that what is worth teaching at all is worth 
teaching fully. Each lesson has been arranged so as to require the least possible energy to master the 
idea introduced, and the third part of each lesson is a series of exercises which serve two purposes: First, 
to fix in the mind the rule or principle already taught; second, to supply that constant practice in the mak- 
ing of sentences. so essential to the formation of a clear, forcible style. The author has paid special atten- 
tion to the classification, as he considers that it lies at the root of all scientific inquiry. The verb bas been 

resented in such a way as to lead toa proper understanding of the nature and force of each of the modes and 
enses, and to the correct use of the various parts of the irregular verbs. All through the book are exer- 
cises in analysis, synthesis, and parsing, and the system of diagrams will be found to be exceedingly simple. 


164 Pages. 





*,* For descriptive circulars and terms of introduction, address 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


208 & 265 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. | 111 and 113 William Street, 
rse reet, N. - 
1026 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. 
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Maury’s Geographies. 
Venable’s New Arithmetics. 
Clarendon Dictionary. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.’S Educational Publications. 
Holmes’ New Readers. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. 

Knoflach’s German and Spanish, etc. 
@asEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. ‘ 
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THs SYSTEM OF WRITING is the outgrowth of long special , 
experience in teaching writing combined with large practical ex- | 
perience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 

REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. I'wo Numbers. ‘Normal School of New Jersey, 
BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (Jn press.)/ at Trenton. 


oar A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 ct. 


D. H. FARLEY, 
Prof. of Penmanship in the State 


THE 


Normal Review System 


BY —— 
Ww. B. GUNNISON, 
Prin. Public School No. 19, Brook- 


os I TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System 
sje ( of Writing superior to all others, containing as it does several 
| new and practical educational features never before embraced in a 
() I ll series of copy-books.”—Hon. CHARLES W. FULLER, Fx State Supt. 
| of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 
ALREADY ADOPTED for UGE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of 
New Yorks City, 
Providence. RFR. I. New Haven, Conn. 
Trenton, N. J. Somerville, Mass. 


f : » P . N. Y. 
ye SAA Pon ad Augusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt. 


State Teachers’ Assoc.) 


Address SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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These Pens have the shape, size, 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


and style suitable for school use. 


They have all the 





qualities of perfect pens, fineness of PF te elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public an 


ALE BY ALL STATIONERS 
Foto AT MODERATE PRICES. 


private schools 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


throughout the United States. 


HN STREET, NEW 


oe orks, Camden, 


ORK. 








ROLFE’S ENGLISH 


CLASSICS. 





SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 
Complete in Forty Volumes. Price, per Volume, Paper, 40 Cents; Cloth, 56 Cents. 


The only illustrated school edition of Shakespeare 1 
readings and the critical comments of all the leading editors. 
pamphlet containing Dr. Rolfe’s article on “School 


the publishers. 


’ . 
Browntne’s SetectT Dramas; Brownine’s SELECT PoEMS ; 


Minor Poems; Macautay’s Lays 0 


Price, per Volume, Paper, 40 


ein the world. The only school edition that gives a summary of the various 
Teachers interested in the study of Shakespeare’s works should send for 
Courses in Shakespeare,” which may be obtained free of cost, upon application to 


Additional Volumes of Rolfe’s English Classics. 


, 
Go.tpsmitH’s SxeLect Porms; Gray’s SeLect Porms; MILTOon’s 


y Ancient Rome; Worpswortu’s SELECT PorEMs. 


Cents ;. Cloth, 56 Cents. 





Send for Illustrated Educational Catalogue. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & C0., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
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ECKHA. 
his game was invented by a teacher of high 
ms aa is a “Boston notion” which has come 
to stay. We are doing what we can to make 
Eckha a household word, and we ask the 
schcol teachers of the country to help us. 


You can well afford to spend One Dollar for 
Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 


and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 
try Eckha! 

Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 
and home amusements free to all readers of the 


Why not give the worn-out Checkers 


of Education. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 





PHILADELPHIA. 
wr MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 





Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
am LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


I 





i 





EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 


Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 





IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. LipprIncott COMPANY 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 





CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 





Chemical 








STEEL 


| JOSEPH GILLOIT'S 














Apparatus, 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 














Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





Laboratories of MORSON & SON, Lon 


don; 
SENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 


We make a pporielty of the products from the 
RO 





E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 

When I donot mean mere! stop them 
for atime and then have them yetern neein I meen a 
cure. ave made e T TS, 

EPSY or FALLING SICK NESS e litelons stots 
warrant worst cases, Because 


others my remedy to rr e, f ot ivi 
ve 10 
Se epee 
i] '. ive Ex 
7G. ROOT, I, C.,193 Pearl st, Now York. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 













Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
hools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 
tents No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write Zor Inventor’s Guide. 








OK A WINTER SCHOOL pogieter with 
THE NEW ENGLAND BU EAU, 


8 St., Bos M 
Hmam Orcutt, Manager. a 
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Heving recently purchased the entire stock of watches of 
the Bankrupt firm of Welden, Richards & Co., consisting of 
Solid gold. silver, and gold-filled cases, we shail offer a por- 
tion of the entire lot at prices never before heard of tn the 
Watch trade. Ameen, stock are 8,780 American Make 
Stem winders, !n so: gold-filled which we shall 
tell singly or by the dozen to private es or the trade 
-of low price of $8.50 each. Each and 
4 perfect time-keeper, and each 
wat accompanied with our written guarantee for five 
ears. Think tla pew Stem-winding, American 
h, In 80 old-filed cases and guaran- 
cara, for -60, Those wanting @ first- 
aoe, reliable ees 5 tall pri 
should order at once, atch speculators can 
by i the dozen to sell again. 
d Gold Watches at $3.50, 
These watches must be sold, and as an inducement for you 
} 4 order ~— 2 ye gk yd to each of the first a oe 
ng from nt, @ so 4 
Gold Watch worth #50, provided $5.50 to sour aith the 
order, egant, SOLID ROLLED GOLD CHAINS 
of the latest patterns, for Sed $2.00, 68.00, LA 
ORDER AT ONCE, one of the first and get a sol 
= watch for $8.60. All are stem-winding, elegantly 
niki and guaranteed perfectly satisfactory in eve 
way. md money by registered ictter or P. O. order 
ourrisk. Watches and chains sent safely by registered mail 
to any address, provided 25 cents extra is sent to pay post 
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ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, | 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 







Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 

Crayons 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near i4th Street, 





NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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KINDERGARTEN«is\"aise= 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
New series 
READERS, 


Complete in Four Books. 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


The Bevimer's Reading. Book 





“ This is a new reading book by a successful school 
SS beginn ng the teaching to young 


8s by the sentence method. A very valuable pre- 
face precedes the reading lessons, giving hints to the 
teacher and methods as to the teaching of reading to 
beginners. Weare glad to see Mr. Davis’ ideas put 
in practical form.”’— Popular Educator (Boston). 
“It is a sensible illustrated text-book, which will 
be of great assistance tothe teacher in giving instruc- 
tion to the little ones in a progressive and rational 
manner, and it contains many new ideas that are 
worthy of consideration.’’— Boston Gazette. 


JUST ISSUED: 


The Second Reading Book. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, Cloth, - + 40 cents. 





This attractive little book is the second number of 
the series, and is the continuation of a systematic 
plan for cultivation of a taste for good reading. 

Part I. represents the natural conversation of chil- 
dren, and is interspersed with stories that have a 
classic origin. Throughout the book short sentences 
are used and the paragraphs broken. 

Full-page illustrations for language lessons spe- 
cially designed for the cultivation of fluent oral ex- 
pression, are among the new features of this series, 
which will be found of great use and convenience to 
the teacher. 

Specimen pages mailed on application. 


The Third and Fourth Readers in press 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 





84 Harrison Ave. Extension, BOSTON. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 


THE JOURNEY OF THE STARS. 
(After the German.) 


BY CELIA DOERNER. 





The Sun in bis golden chariot flew 
Round the world. 
Said the little stars, ‘‘ Let us go with you 
Round the world.”’ 
But glowing with anger, he answered, “‘ No! 
I'll burn out your golden eyes, if you go; 
I shall travel alone round the world.” 


Then the stars to the gentle moon did hie 
In the night, 
And said, ‘‘ Dear Moon, that reigns in the sky 
In the night, 
Your light is too mild to burn out cur eyes, 
So take us along with you through the skies,’’ 
And she took them along in the night. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Boston Supervisors’ Report : Manual training is to be 
the connecting link between all our grades and depart- 
ments of school work. 


Bradford Quarterly Circular: Throw aside all 
petty professional jealousy, and rejoice at the success or 
good fortune of a fellow-teacher. 


The Christian Union: There are a great many school 
book agents in the country whose visits are an undeni 
able educational advantage to the teachers. 


Pror. Francis Peasopy, Harvard University: If 
we had a compulsory system for the parents of college 
boys, we could have a voluntary system for the boys. 


Supt. Everne E. Drs, Dakota: The county superin- 
tendent is the master wheel in the system. As he is, so 
are the schools of his county. He affects them at every 
point. 

Pror. W. Norra Rice, Middletown, Conn.: We 
are not to try in the schools to make biologists, geologists, 
nor chemists. We are not to make physicians, nor engi- 
neers, nor lawyers, nor clergymen. 


Pror. A. E. Dorsear, Tufts College: When a man 
enjoys hunting, it is not because he likes the tramping, 
but because his ancestors got their living that way. Its 
expression is only a case of arrested development. 


Supt. L. E. McGrnnes, Steelton, Pa.: Language is of 
no value to the pupil unless it gives the power to under- 
stand what he hears or what he sees on the printed page, 
connected with the power to convey, either orally or in 
writing, his own thoughts to others. 


James H. Ricr, State Superintendent South Carolina : 
A school commissioner should be a man of energy, enthu- 
siasm, common sense based upon a good general knowl- 
edge of books, methods of teaching, and the school law. 
The law requires this officer to examine every teacher, 
and yet it allows any man who can get the votes to fill the 
office, when as a matter of fact he cannot in many in- 
stances examine a single teacher. 


Surr. J. E. Brapiey, Minneapolis, Minn: Manual 
training is more a means than an end. It gains signifi- 
cance from what it will accomplish; it gives vigor and 
directness to every mental operation. The lessons learned 
by use of tools, such as accuracy, adaptation, and persis- 


_|near the Cambridge Water Works. 


tence, are the best possible preparation for other relations 
and other pursuits. The universal weakness of human 
nature, till trained and disciplined, is a tendency to do 
things imperfectly. 








THE NORSE TOWER AT THE MOUTH OF 
STONY BROOK. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


If one from Boston leave the cars on the Fitchburg 
Road at Roberts’ Station and take the road at the left. a 
walk of about ten minutes will bring him to the paper 
mill and buildings pictureequely grouped on Stony Brook, 
There he will see, 
after another very short turn to the left, an imposing 
tower of big boulders fifty feet high. At its base is a 
series of round arches, and above, in the walls, are win- 
dows with pointed arches. You look up and see a heavy 
battlemented top, projecting from the main walls, and 
giving the column a crown of much dignity. “ This is a 
Norse tower,” you say, and a large tablet near the base 
tells you what is here commemorated,—Fort Norumbega, 
occupied by the Breton French in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The previous tenants of this precious piece of soil were 
Norsemen, asserts the builder of the tower. The tablet 
makes a statement about the much discussed city of Nor- 
umbega that vanished from the earth like the evening 
shadows,—going, never to come again? Under the nerv- 
ous, bustling, restless, ambitious life of Boston’s suburb, 
Watertown, lies the silent, lamented, lost Norumbega. 
This tower also declares that the ancient country of Nor- 
umbega, stretched all over this neighborhood, extending 
far to right and far to left. Its elastic border line went 
down to Rhode Island in one direction and up to the St. 
Lawrence in another. This Norse Tower at Stony Brook 
has not any iron or wooden door, or portal indeed of any 
kind. Any guest is free to come, and may climb the 
fine heavy steps of stone, turning round and round, like a 
corkscrew, till the top be gained. This Norseman’s tower 
is as open as an Arab’s hospitable tent far to the hot 
and sandy south. 

From the tower's top one looks off upon the romantic val- 
ley of the Charles River, into which bubbles that sprightly, 
loquacious stream, Stony Brook. As he gazes at the 
sinuous current of the Charles, he is reminded that the 
tablet insists that this is the river of Norumbega City. 
This, one asks, this the perplexing river? ‘This, that 
baffling stream in Thorfinn’s Saga, running through those 
mysterious lines, “ They sailed long, until they came to a 
river which flowed from the land through a lake and 
passed into the sea”’ ? 

We can imagine their arrival, helped by Whittier’s de- 
scription, but written about the Merrimac : 

‘* What sea-worn barks are those which throw 
The light spray from each rushing prow ? 
Have they not in the North Seas blast 
Bowed to the waves the straining mast ? 
Their frozen sails, the low, pale sun 
Of Thule’s night has shone upon ; 

Flapped by the sea-wind’s gusty sweep 
Round icy drift and headland steep. 

Wild Jutland’s wives and Loclin’s daughters, 
Have watched them fading o’er the waters, 
Lessening through driving mist and spray, 
Like white-winged sea-birds on their way! 

‘* Onward they glide,—and now I view 
Their iron-armed and stalwart crew ; 

Joy glistens in each wild blue eye, 
Tzrned to green earth and summer sky ; 
Each broad, seamed breast has cast aside 
Its cumbering vest of shaggy hide ; 

Bared to the sun and soft warm air 
Streams back the Norseman’s yellow hair. 


I see the gleam of axe and spear ; 
The sound of smitten shields I hear, 
Keeping a harsh and fitting time 





To Saga’s shout and Ranic rhyme.”’ 


That ancient river has so baffled geographers, like 
a stream that runs toward and sinks in the sands of 
the Great Sahara. But this tower says it has been found. 
It comes up here in this neighborhood. Other streams 
have disappeared. The river Alpheius flowed through 
classic Peloponnesus, past Olympia, with its associations 
sacred to the old Greek, and finally sank into the yielding 
depths of the Ionic Sea. The Greek colonists in Sicily, 
far from home and longing for it, declared that they had 
found again their beloved Alpheius. The river flowing 
into the Ionic Sea flowed under it, they said, and came 
up again in the so-called springs of Ortygia. The very 
sweepings of Olympia’s temple, after the great festival 
given to the Alpheius, came up again in Sicily. Strabo 
solemnly asserts that a cup was thus transported. It was 
safely borne along by this underground express, and de- 
livered without any charges over in Sicily. And now 
Norumbega’s river sinking away and lost in the sands of 
tradition comes up again in the tower builder's story, 
flashing bright as new, and runs by old Watertown. 

This country, then, is the Vinland of the Norsemen. 
Here they colonized. They tilled their fields. They 
gathered fish from the teeming river. They found in 
Vinland a priceless fur land, while from its trees they 
took a Misur wood, whose close, compact texture was in- 
valuable for imanufacturing purposes. This is Prof. E. 
N. Horsford’s theory. Full of faith, abounding in cour- 
age, after long, hard, costly research, he throws up that 
tower of stone. It is founded on a great rock, and is 
built to stay. Rising like a sentinel of stone on the site 
of the old fort, as if to keep ceaseless watch above any 
sleeping dead by the river, it is at the same time a sturdy 
proclamation of a living man’s faith. 





ON THE PHYSICAL CONFERENCE. 


ANNA BARIGHT CURRY, 
Of the Boston School of Expression. 


The conference in the interest of physical education, 
which met in Boston Nov. 29 and 30, called together 
many special educators, and was far-reaching in its sug- 
gestiveness to the general educator, as well as invaluable 
to those committed to physical culture. It was possible 
to feel the pulse of educational life, to diagnose the edu- 
cational ideals, to realize needs, and to predict with almost 
human certainty that these needs will not be realized or 
met in this generation. 

There was a favorable attitude toward all thought in dis- 
covery. Observation in each specialist had been directed 
to acertain group of facts,—the same whether the ob- 
server were inspired by a study and practice of the Ling 
system, of the German turnkunst, or the work of the 





Hemenway gymnasium at Harvard,—those found in an 
analytic study of human anatomy and physiology, con- 
ducted on the same principle and for the same purpose 
that the same men would conduct a study of the anatomy 
and physiology of a dog, a frog, or a horse. 

The conference is told that there are no scientific data 
upon which an ideal of a symmetrical human organism 
can be based. Certain discoveries have been made by 
which we may know that a training of the muscles of 
arms and thorax by a certain kind of exercise will develop 
physical conditions most favorable to a swimmer, and that 
the training of these muscles upon another principle of 
motion will develop greater strength in the arms and 
shoulders. But we are distinctly told that as educators 
we have no right to say which of these sets of exercises 
will develop the most symmetrical manhood ; each student 
has the right and must take the consequence of deciding 
for himself, without any ideal, what shall be his line of 
development; the teacher's office being to keep an over- 
sight that the inexperience of the student does not lead to 
the sacrifice of the conditions of life. 

These facts are observed and classified with apparently 





one purpose—that of developing purely physical strength. 
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This is a natural reaction from the perverted educational 
methods that took no thought of the physical but to crucify ; 
but still it is the same principle of inharmonious develop- 
ment. It may be a necessary stage in the true develop- 
ment of the race, for the accumulation of those valuable 
facts on the physical side leading to an equilibrium of 
knowledge ; but it certainly is not consistent with the ideas 
of advanced education. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the work of the emi- 
nent specialists who appeared before the convention, but 
there are results, the inevitable outcome of a method of 
instruction founded on this analytic scientific treatment, 
that are disastrous to the harmonious development of the 
man. A teacher of children certainly should be New- 
tonian as well as Baconian in his methods. He must see 
a whole while he is training the parts, or he can never be 
certain of results, and physical development will not give 
us a man; nor can physical development be carried on as 
an end without injury to the possibilities of the living, 
thinking man as a whole. Professor Wey’s interesting 
paper suggested this fact to the convention, but unfortu- 
nately he could not give any set of exercises that appealed 
to the eye to prove his premises. And as unfortunately 
the class of facts that must substantiate this assertion is 
not the class that the analytic physiologist is likely to dis- 
cover with his eyes directed only to muscle and nerve, 
but they are no less scientific facts. There is, then, a 
danger that pioneers in scientific research in this most 
valuable field of knowledge will impose their methods 
used in discovery upon the teachers, and, through them, 
upon the children. 

It is true that a great teacher who feels the value of 
the mental, moral, and vital powers of the children com- 
mitted to his or her charge will adapt the knowledge of 
his or her discoveries to the needs of children. But the 
vast majority of teachers cannot discover fundamental 
principles. They are apt to communicate facts, to teach 
movements and exercises without a purpose; and it is of 
vast importance to the rising generation that teachers 
grasp the fundamental principles of training as adopted 
by every agent and function that is a part of man, as well 
as principles in regard to special subjects. 

It is desirable and necessary to experiment ; but with chil- 
dren experiment should be confined in physical education 
to the exercise of the muscles according to their natural 
and normal uses. What are the natural and normal uses 
of a child’s body? It breathes, and runs, and walks, and 
plays; it talks; it does all these things with ease, —i. ¢., 
obeying the natural instinct of rhythm, or action and re- 
action. We will not have hollow-chested, bent-backed 
children if we see to it that the breathing is not allowed 
to become perverted; become, I say, for it is normal in 
babyhood. And the exercises to preserve this normal 
breathing are very simple, but they are not those of any 
set of muscles individually, rather a codrdination of the 
muscular conditions favorable for voice production. This 
is so simple that this wonder-loving age can’t see it, but it 
is no less scientific, and trains a child physically along the 
line of the uses of the body by the mind. The kinder- 
garten games give a child a variety of exercise with- 
out the bad effects of self-consciousness; and, asso- 
ciated with the simple breathing exercises, arranged as 
preparatory muscular actions favorable to voice production, 
are undoubtedly the best adapted for primary grades, and 
can be used hourly if necessary, and with no necessity for 
the artificial stimulant of music to keep up the interest. 
As the child goes into the grammar school, he can be 
taught the principles of stable equilibrium and given a 
series of exercises to develop the muscles to maintain this, 
associated with free gymnastics of any kind that do not 
violate the fundamental conditions for development of 
functions ; viz.,action followed by reaction, or contraction 
followed by relaxation; not artificial and forced relax- 
ation, but that exactly proportionate to the degree of con- 
traction; and all such exercises should be used without 
violating the conditions for normal breathing or of stable 
equilibrium. Flexions of the spine could be used for a 
purpose without violating this. The abnormal positions 
in the military drill are not the best possible, though better 
than nothing. The position, heels together, head erect, 
eyes front, arms at the side, etc., means that the will is 
not self-active, but under the absolute direction of an out- 
side will. 


be the only exercise in moral discipline. When we come 
to the high school a great variety of exercises may be 
necessary, and can be used with profit. Here it may be 
possible to give a full course of training, preferably Ling’s, 
with advantage. And now the young man or young 
woman is ready for the special and scientific study, and 
has a body, or ought to have, trained to volitional control, 
so that there will be less danger of a general massing of 
muscles in energetic exercise, or in what is called heavy 


gymnastics. 





HOW ONE SCHOOL GOT ITS FLAG. 


BY J. W. HERRICK, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


“Tt is a good thing to have a flag. Let us have one,” 
said the teachers of the four rooms. 
the money ? 

The grammar grade was studying percentage, and it 
was determined to form a corporation. A charter was 
given, specifying that its object should be “ to erect and 
maintain a flag on the school building” ; that “the par 
value of a share should be one cent.” It was stated that 
it was desirable to sell at least a thousand shares, and 
that to accomplish this it would be necessary for the 
somewhat less than two hundred pupils to take an aver- 
age of five shares each. The price was made small so 
that all could subscribe. 

As soon as the plan was explained to the pupils, great 
interest was manifested, and the subscriptions began to pour 
in when the “books were opened.” Many were influenced 
by a desire to obtain one of the “ cute little certificates ” 
which the teacher had printed on his cyclostyle. Others 
increased their subscriptions when they found that they 
were to elect a treasurer, and two boys to care for the 
flag, and that their vote was to have influence in propor- 
tion to the number of shares they owned. 

It soon became evident that a flag 18x 104 could be 
bought. Then was held the election of officers. The 
blanks in the certificates were filled with the names of 
the stockholders, the number of shares, the signature of 
the treasurer. 

One little girl created some amusement for us. She 
came to her teacher and said, ‘I don’t know whether 
I shall take twenty or twenty-five shares, but mother had 
only a three dollar bill, so I can’t bring the money till to- 
morrow.” ‘The next day she came with one cent, saying, 
“Tt is the smallest change mother had.” 

In the meanwhile the flag was bought, the staff made 





first proposed the flag was raised with appropriate cere- 
monies ; and it is hoped that it will float every pleasant 
day over Mount Pleasant School. 








THE COMING SCHOOL. 


BY ELLEN E. KENYON, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The future can be predicted only from the progressions 
of the past and the visible tendencies of the present. The 
history of educational thought furnishes us all the foun- 
dation principles for the coming school, and all possible 
educational ideals to choose or build our own from. It also 
yields us examples, in abundance, of bad and good methods, 
of short-lived and enduring institutions. It has given us, 
in Froebel’s work, the beginnings of a philosophical train- 
ing by the state ; in Pestalozzi’s, some splendid suggestions 
for the next stage of public education; in the work of 
specialists, the means of systematically continuing the 
subjects commenced in the course of previous mind-train- 
ing; in the schools of Athens, types of the final processes 
in general schooling ; in the professional and trade schools 
of later times, a means of special training for pursuits. 
This completes an ideal course of study. It is best ar- 
ranged as follows : 

1. The kindergarten, providing a comprehensive rudi- 
mentary training for all the elements of character. 

2. The primary school, continuing this training; estab- 
lishing clear concepts of all familiar objects ; exercising 
the more complex mental powers; connecting related 
things in the memory ; fixing habits of study, and teach- 
ing the three “ R’s.” 





It is well to train a thinking soul to submissive obedi- 


3. The secondary school, gathering correlated facts 


ence as a part of its moral education, but that should not 


But, how to get 





into their several departments of science ; cultivating the 
special gifts of individuals; teaching, with each science 
and art, the literature that belongs to it; necessarily con- 
ducted by specialists. 

4. The tertiary school, for the deeper study of the 
classics, arts, and sciences, and the higher cultivation of the 
logical, critical, and rhetorical powers. 

5. The special school, in which some profession or other 
industrial occupation shall be thoroughly learned. 

If it is true that the whole boy goes to school, moral 
and manual training must accompany mental training in 
all the schools. If it is true that the mind is a unit, the 
same conclusion follows. If it is true that we act from 
motives, moral training is a school necessity. If it is true 
that all knowledge is related, all the powers through which 
knowledge is acquired must work together. 

The educational thought of the present is developing a 
true notion of the importance in mental growth of the in- 
dividual concrete concept. It occupies a central place 
in thought, being the product of sense-action and the basis 
of mind-action. It can safely become our next fetich, 
since of such are the stepping-stones to even true progress. 
In its worship the teacher need not lose sight of anything 
good, for all lines of growth lead to it or from it. Even 
physieal exercise, manual training, and ethical culture 
may be included in the processes of concept building, 
which is the chief legitimate work of the primary school. 

The most formidable obstruction in the way of the 
coming school is our habit of placing young and inexperi- 
enced teachers in charge of primary classes, where breadth 
of thought, definiteness of plan, and skill in execution are 
infinitely more needed than in the subsequent work. To 
make one’s self thorough in a single branch of study, with 
sufficient general intelligence to see and show the depend- 
ence of that branch upon others, is the task of the specialist 
in the secondary school proposed. It is indeed a difficult 
task, requiring the patience and devotion of genius. But 
almost every human being has a natural genius for some 
one thing ; and, given the requisite training, there would 
be no lack of specialist teachers. Far higher in the scale 
of genius is his who can, while planning a day’s work for 
a little child, have and hold in view the whole of that 
child’s character and destiny; and, if to plan is easier 
than to fulfill, what shall be said of the skill that shall 
faithfully carry out in daily, hourly detail, aims so broad 
and deep and high ? 

With inexperienced young girls in our lower classes, it 
is quite impossible to conduct education in accordance with 
any known law. Even in the higher classes, under the 
tuition of competent teachers, true principle cannot be 


and erected. Just a week and a day after the plan waslapplied, because there is no foundation, or a very poor 


one, unless the pupil has received some training at home. 
This is the secret of the “cram” so complained of. To 
continue the practice of placing the weakest teachers 
where the strongest are needed is the greatest pedagogical 
error of our day. Massachusetts teachers should lead in 
the reform here indicated, as they have led in others. 








SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


REASONS FOR ADOPTION OF SCHEDULE OR COURSE 
OF STUDY IN SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FOR 
GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS.* 


BY MARY H. HUNT, SUPT. W. C. T. U. 


The law requires that the nature and effects of alco- 
holic drinks and other narcotics, in connection with the 
facts of relative physiology and hygiene, shall be taught 
all pupils in all the public schools of the state. 

Because the study is new and there is no precedent as 
to methods of teaching it, this law and the requests of its 
friends for its enforcement have seemed vague to school 
boards and teachers, who have hardly known what to do 
or how to do it. 

The accompanying schedules or courses of study for 
scientific temperance, for graded and ungraded schools, 
meet this difficulty. They are founded upon actual 


schoolroom experience, and are culled from the best 
methods, as tried by many teachers in many states in our 
land under Temperance Education Laws. These sched- 
ules, with the specific textbooks, show exactly what is de- 





sired in each grade, just how much time there should be 
* See page 405. 
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given the study, and how it should be pursued, and they 
also give the names and publishers’ address of our now 
large variety of endorsed textbooks under the grade for 
which each is adapted. 

The reasons to be urged in favor of this course of 
study are :— . 

1. It gives the definite time and place to the branch 
that the law demands. Without such definite time and 
place it too often degenerates into a semi-occasional 
goody-goody talk by the teacher, that is in no sense com- 
pliance with the legislation requiring this study. It must 
obviously be taught orally to pupils who cannot read ; but 
here the teacher should confine herself to the facts as 
laid down in the endorsed textbooks, otherwise she will 
be liable to wander off into tradition. 

2. By pursuing the study on this plan, with the recom- 
mended textbooks in the hands of all pupils above the 
primary, they thus learn authenticated truth, and not the 
notions and traditions some teacher who has had no 
special education on this topic may present as oral in- 
struction. Much error, it is to be feared, is now thus 
being taught. Wherever trouble has arisen, it has come 
from outside topics being lugged into so-called oral in- 
struction in scientific temperance. 

The nature of alcohol and what it will do to those who 
drink it, with other relative facts of physiology and 
hygiene, are the topics treated in the endorsed textbooks, 
and are the topics the law requires taught in the schools, 
and not the legal or political phases of the temperance 
question. 

It would be obviously absurd to expect a teacher to 





teach arithmetic orally if she had herself never studied 
arithmetic, and did not even know the multiplication 
table. To ask the average teacher, who is wholly un- 
versed in the facts of scientific temperance to teach it 
orally, is no less absurd. 

3. Besides insuring that the proper time and place shall 
be given the study, and that truth, not error, shall be 
taught, the course of study as laid down in the schedules 
takes less time from the over-crowded school course than 
anything like an honest attempt above the primary class 
to teach orally; which implies much time and painstaking 
on the part of the teacher in the preparation of each 
lesson, and at best much less of the pupil’s time, because 
of uncertainty and vagueness in the matter taught. 

The amount of matter per week, specified in the sched- 
ules in most of the grades below the high school, can be 
easily gone over and mastered in one half of the school 
year. Reviews and examinations at the close of each 
term, and of the year, would fasten in the memory the 
facts learned, and leave the remainder of that portion of 
time for the other half-year to some other study. 

In an ungraded school, if three classes are formed, one 
for advanced pupils, one for those who rank as interme- 
diate, and another for primary, and all pupils in the 
school are divided according to their attainments among 
these three classes, and the study is pursued in each as 
described for graded schools, all pupils would receive the 
required instruction. 

Is it necessary to have a separate book for each of the 
three classes referred to, in an ungraded school? Yes, 





emphatically yes. All pupils in ungraded schools cannot 








THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT. 


A SCHEDULE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
COTICS AND THEIR EFFECT 


NATURE OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND OTHER NAR- 
UPON THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


I, ADAPTED TO PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR AND HiGH ScHOOL GRADES. 














Year. Instruction, Textbook. Grade. Plan. 
First Year Grade i 
Second Your Grade Oral A, B,C, or D Primary | Hype ca: wager eared «dhe ogy Facts to be 
ird Year Grade 
Fourth Year Grad Textbook A. B.C D Pri | Textbooks in the hands of pupils. Recitations 
— ; ——— wanes a ay } three times per week until book is completed. 
Textbooks in the hands of pupils. Recitations 
Fifth Year Grade. Textbook | E, F, G, H, orl Intermediate three times per week until two thirds of book 
is completed. 
Textbooks in the hands of pupils. Reocitations 
Sixth Year Grade Textbook E, F, G, H, or I Intermediate three times per week until whole book is com- 
pleted, reviewing from the first chapter. 
{ Textbooks in the hands of pupils. Recitations 


Seventh Year Grade Textbook | EK, F, G, H, orl 








Intermediate 


three times per week. Complete one half book 
in one half year. (The intermediate book se- 
lected for this grade should be different from 
{ that used during the fifth and sixth year 
grades, in order that when the sixth year pupils 
are promoted to this, the seventh year grade, 
they may not be obliged to use again the same 
| book they have just completed.) 























Textbooks in hands of pupils. Recitations three 
Eighth Year Grade Textbook E, F, K, H, or I Grammar times per week. Complete book in one half 
year, reviewing from first chapter. 
Ninth Year Grade Textbook | L, M, N, O High 4 Complete book in one year. 
| 
Il, IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS. air t 
Year. Instruction, | Textbook. Grade. | Plan. 
— 
ils i i P Oral lessons three times per week. Facts to be 
Pend Reades _ Oral A, B, C, or D Primary { drawn from primary textbook. 
( Textbooks in hands of pupils. on three 
ils i i i ti week till book is completed. views 
Pupils in Third Reader Textbook A, B, C, or D Primary ) fey pt sod Bs hegre en, pr Arte 
Textbooksin hands of pupils. masons three 
ils i i tim r week till book iscompleted. Reviews 
Pupils in Fourth Reader Textbook | E, F, G, H, orl Intermediate — aoe see S sbepmac eenn =p Bop 
Textbook in hands of pupils. eon | three 
Pupils in Fifth Reader ced times per week till book is completed. Reviews 
‘and Higher ee am 5,2 —— and csanientiens as regular as in other studies. 























A —“‘Child’s Health Primer,” published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. 


B—“The House I Live in” (Revised), published by Van Antwerp, Bragg, 


& Co., Cincinnati. 


i i i i k City. 
C—No. 1 of the Union Series, published by Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., New Yor 

D— «Health for Little Folks”’ (in press), D. Appleton & Co. : 

E— “Hygiene for Young People,” A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. _ 

F —‘‘Youth’s Temperance Manual,” Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


G—No. 2 of the 


nion Series, Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., New York City. 


H — “‘ Lessons in Hygiene,” D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


I—“A Healthy Body,” John C. Buckbee & Co., C 
K—No. 3 of the Union Series,” Ivison, Blakeman, 


L —‘“‘Steele’s Hygienic Physiology,” A. S. Barnes & Co., 


hicago. ’ 
Co., New York City. 


New York City. 


: . + e Y k Ci . ° 
M—‘“* The Eclectic Guide to Health,” Ivison, amg Seg toed pag Rang MD, D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


* ry ’ 
N—“‘ Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, ., Henry Holt & Co., New York City. 


O—“*The Human Body,” by H. Newell Martin, M.D 
Endorsed Books.—The books mentioned in this column have 


make the topic they treat a mandatory study in public sch 
jay Lat Advisory Fpoard of the Scientific Department of the N. W. 
schedule. 


evised to conform to the spirit as well as the letter of the 
been wires therefore bear the authorized endorsement of the Superin- 


C. T. U., and are recommended for use in the grades indicated in this 


——— — NT 
be taught as the law requires with less than three books, 
where there are advanced pupils. The primary or lower 
classes need a book that they can understand; the next 
class should have one a little more advanced ; and any 
pupils who correspond to the high school grade should 
have a book adapted to their previous acquirements. 
This study has often been made a ridiculous failure by 
the attempt in ungraded schools to make one book, and 
that often a high school book, fit all pupils. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 





WAKE up the class. 

Do not magnify failures. 

CrensuRE rarely stimulates good thinking. 
APPRECIATE the value of an occasional smile. 
CLEAR conceptions of thought are indispensable. 


Ray a child from mortification unless he will profit 
by humiliation. 


Goop paragraphing is one of the essentials of good 
writing that many teachers do not appreciate. 


Know what you wish to do when you go to the recita- 
tion, and what you have done when you leave it. 


Don’t be afraid of the names of the “ parts of speech.” 
A verb, noun, or pronoun, is harmless, if it is not fash- 
ionable. 


Maraarer W. SuTHERLAND has told the truth grandly 
in the Ohio Educational Journal, when she says: “ It is 
not common sense to spend our time in teaching blue to 
children that have for a long time known “the grass to 
be green and the sky to be blue”; “ to teach red to chil- 
dren who have known and admired it almost from baby 
hood.” 





IT PAYS. 
Joyfulness pays. 
Our professional work pays. 
Unaffected zeal pays. 
Robust health pays. 
Neatness pays. 
Amiability pays. 
Loyalty pays. 
Oral work pays. 
Fairness pays. 


Educational reading pays. 
Devotion to the profession pays. 
Undivided purpose pays. 
Concentration pays. 

Ardor in the profession pays. 
Thinking pays. 

Independence pays. 

Obedience pays. 

Naturalness pays. 





HOW TO READ POETRY.* 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


My advice is, learn to read poetry judiciously, richly, 
and clearly, aloud ; and then persevere in reading silently 
to yourself in the conscious way. Every attentive person 
must have noticed that there are two ways of silent read- 
ing. One is with his eyes alone, automatically, rapidly, in 
the very back parlor of the brain; the other is with the 
lips also, in imagination, although no sound is made, with 
the formation of every word, and as if on the very frontier 
of vocal expression. The second of these modes should 
always be adopted in reading poetry to one’s self. Here 
there is no breathless interest in the facts narrated, no 
overwhelming necessity to hurry on for information’s 
sake. It must never be overlooked that the sound, the 
conduct of the metrical effect, is no matter of indifference. 
Even in mere rhapsodies, divested of all real verse form, 
such as the effusions of Ossian and of Walt Whitman, there 
is a right way of reading and a wrong. Among the great 
masters of meter we may take it as certain that, at all 





* Selected from our Scrapbook. 
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events;in the characteristic writings, no apparent discord 
is an accident or a fault, but variation introduced for pur- 
poses of the most refined art. Hence, when the young or 
inexperienced reader comes upon a line which seems to 
him to be difficult or impossible to scan, he should not 
pass it by, or force it to bend itself unwillingly to his 
preconceived notions, but take as much pains to learn the 
poet’s intended effect as he would take in mastering a 
page of Greek or Latin to find out the exact meaning of 
a stubborn phrase. Let him, above all, suppose himself 
in error sooner than the poet, and let him remember that 
one of the greatest scholars that ever lived, the famous 
Bentley, brought ridicule on himself ; because he could 
not bend Milton’s text down to the level of his own rules, 
he ventured to set right the music of Paradise Lost. It 
was like correcting a great master because his melody did 
not keep time with a barrel organ, and, amazingly clever 
man as Bentley was, the world has never ceased to laugh 


at his presumption. 
— 


THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(V.)* 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 
COMMON FRACTIONS. 


One of the most interesting departments of arithmetic, 
both for teacher and pupil, is the study of fractions. 
Like everything else, it may be rendered a very dull and 
unprofitable study ; but if well taught, there is nothing in 
the entire course more fruitful, both as to menta! disci- 
pline and the acquirement of skill in dealing with 
numbers. 

Do not let the pupil get the notion that there is some- 
thing very peculiar about fractions, that they are in no 
wise related to the whole numbers with which he has been 
working, and that they must be dealt with on entirely 
different principles. Oftentimes a very horror of frac- 
tions .is instilled into the pupils beforehand, so that in 
German the expression In die Brueche gerathen ; i. é., 
to get into fractions, has come to be synonymous with 
“ getting into difficulties.” A pupil who is well posted in 
the four fundamental operations with whole numbers, will 
not have the slightest difficulty with the subject of frac- 
tions, if properly presented. But if one may judge by 
the pupils that enter the high school, there is no part of 
the arithmetic so poorly taught as fractions. I have 
known a whole class in a high school to be upset by an 


. exercise in proportion involving a division by the fraction 


4, after similar examples in whole numbers had been 
solved with ease. 

Much of the work in fractions so-called really belongs 
to whole numbers. To find $ of 24 means simply to 
divide 24 into 3 equal parts, and both forms of the ques- 
tion should be used from the beginning. Similarly, % of 
24 must be solved by the child long before he enters upon 
the study of fractions. If asked to find the cost of 2 
hogs, when 3 cost $24, he must find % of 24, and cannot 
avoid the use of the expression “ one third” in his oral 
analysis. And yet, no one would think of classing this 
example with fractions. Since in every similar example 
the pupil practically finds a fractional part of a whole 
number, though no fractions enter into the work itself, he 
ought to understand the meaning not only of 4, 4, 4, but 
also of 3, 3,8, etc., before he begins the study of fractions 
proper. 

But heretofore the expressions }, 4, and } have always 
been used to indicate a division of a quantity into 2, 3, or 
4 equal parts. The pupil must now regard them in an- 
other light also. When you ask for one third of one 
fourth, the first fraction indicates the division into three 
parts, but the second represents the quantity to be 
divided, and its denominator is only a name, a denomi- 
nation, the number itself being expressed by the numer- 
ator, as the very terms imply. 

In order to make this clear to the pupils, it is best to 
have them write all denominators in words at first. They 
must learn to look upon them only as denominations, 
which have precisely the same force as the denominations 
apples, cents, and gallons, and have not a whit more to 
do with their work. But how can this be? Do we not 
work upon the denominator of a fraction as well as upon 
the numerator, and must it not be considered in all our 
operations ? Certainly it must be considered, but only as 
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are the apples, the cents, and the gallons in our previous 
work. When we reduce the apples to dozens, the cents 
to dollars, and the gallons to quarts, we are performing 
exactly the same process that is required in all our deal- 
ings with the denominators of fractions. 





OUR READING TABLE. 
BY EMMA M. JAMES. 


An Eastern college boasts a professorship of “ current 
events.”” While our high schools are not yet ready to 
employ a teacher solely for that subject, there are many 
ways in which each teacher may meet the need of her 
own pupils. 

Our school has no general library and reading table, so 
the room, numbering forty, has its own reading table. A 
contribution of ten cents a month from each pupil fur- 
nishes a liberal supply of weeklies and monthlies. The 
pupils are permitted to take the reading matter home at 
night, on condition that they return it in the morning. 
A failure to do so means a fine of five cents. 

The selection of papers is regulated, to a considerable 
extent, by the taste of the pupils,—a first year class. 
Current literature is a mine of greatest wealth, and 
contains matter which suits every taste. All papers and 
magazines are most eagerly read; they are often engaged 
four or five days ahead. The reading table is the family 
altar of our school home. Whatever our other differences, 
here we are all one in our devotion and fondness. 

Then one hour a week, sometimes two, is set apart for 
the discussion of current events. Boulanger has been a 
great attraction of late, and in that connection the French 
elections and the French constitution have been subjects 
of study. John Burns and the London strikes have 
drawn forth some interesting youthful views of socialism. 

Nothing is so attractive to the practically inclined 
American youth as the “now.” Current events he hears 
discussed at home and in the streets, and he will study 
them both with eagerness and thoroughness if he is guided 
aright. 

We are still too much blinded by our devotion to the 
ancients in literature and history. This training in the 
classical, in spite of all the theories to the contrary, does 
not make the best citizens. The scholar has made but a 
sorry figure in American politics. What we need is the 
citizen trained in the knowledge of our own times. 
Scholarship has heretofore been too restricted in its mean- 
ing. It should imply not only an acquaintance with the 
past, but a thorough knowledge of our own immediate 
surroundings. 

So while we must perforce for four days in the week 
take the youthful minds back thousands of years into the 
mists of Chaldean history, we seize the odd hours and 
minutes to study the men and events of our own gener- 
ation. 

Perhaps some day the ideal of history teaching will be 
changed; the pupil may then be permitted to proceed 
from the known to the unknown, from the “now” back 
to the remotest past ; for that we hope, but this we know, 
the good time is drawing nigh when each school will have 
a well defined course in current events and questions of 


the day. 





CURVED LINES. 
BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 
Fourth Paper. 


Continuing the study of plane figures, we next discover 
the circle in the cylinder, cone, and hemisphere. The 
circle is defined, and cut from paper, and semi-circle, 
quadrant, diameter, and radius are taught by folding 
(Fig. 1). The parts of the circle are further taught by 
having the children draw them on the board thus (Fig. 2): 








Various methods of drawing the circle have been advo- 
cated and taught, but Fig. 3 will show the danger of 





drawing by diameters. I have had the greatest sugcess 


in teaching the full arm movement, with the hand in a 
fixed position, as in Fig.4. Preceding the actual drawing 


PDUs 


there should be much practice, in the air, upon paper, and 
upon the board. The hand should be in position for a 
vertical line. The objects illustrating the circle are nu- 
merous, and the children should bring drawings, the best 
of which may be placed upon the board and drawn by the 
class in concert. The bean-pot (Fig. 5) makes an ex- 


C) Hee 


i A *gh 
cellent dictation exercise. A semi-circle and triangle 
(Fig. 6) can become a top, with a few lines (Fig. 7). 
It is a good plan to let each child make the change for 
himself, making a top that would spin. It tests their 

observation to have them work independently. 
Change a quadrant into a fan (Fig. 8). A number of 
pretty objects can be 


constructed to illustrate 

the circle; the boys can 

make of cardboard, %: 
yl 


wood, or tin, the buzz- 
wheel, or “whirl-a-gig” (Fig. 9), and pin-balls, pen-wipers, 
mats, and spectacle wipers of chamois skin bound with 
ribbon (Fig. 10) are constructed by the nimble little 
fingers. 


COO 


The circle may be combined with squares and triangles, 
cutting forms from paper, or squares may be modified 
with arcs, thus (Figs. 11,12). The circle is drawn as 
the appearance of the sphere as well as representing a 
plane figure. The next curve line figure is derived from 























Fig Tl. My 44. 


a solid cut open. The ellipsoid is studied and modeled 
in clay; the plane face found by halving it lengthwise is 
an ellipse, and its outline is represented by drawing an 
ellipse. The plane figure, the ellipse, must be studied 
carefully, to determine the character of the curve; in the 
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4g. 1. 
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circle it is equal, in the ellipse unequal, but regular, as we 
discover by folding diameters when the figure is quar- 
tered (Fig. 13). In the cirele how many diameters can 
we fold? How many in the ellipse? How do they com- 
pare in length in the former? How in the latter? Can 


CN 


Hg (6 

the diameters in the ellipse ever be equal? The diameters 
serve as guide lines in drawing the ellipse (Fig. 14). 
Avoid these errors (Fig. 15). Draw horizontal, vertical, 
and oblique ellipses; be sure their diameters are always 








at right angles to each other (Fig. 16), 





Dec. 26, 1889. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— 


FALSE QUOTATIONS. 


What reader of history has not been pained by seeing some favor- 
ite anecdote or time-honored saying going the rounds of the news- 
papers, ascribed now to one, now to another of varying persons and 
epochs, and sometimes as inappropriate and uncharacteristic as the 
following, reported to have been asked and answered at a school 
examination in history, ‘‘What did Julius Cesar say when he 
saw Bratus among his murderers?’’ Ans,—‘‘ Wait till you see 
the white of my eyes and then fire! ’’ 

It is as unfair to misquote the words of some eminent character 
as to misreport the conversation of a friend. A few years ago 
“‘expurgated editions’ of two well known anecdotes were widely 
circulated, one an extract from that genial writer,—already, alas! 
pronounced by some reviewers ‘‘ old-fashioned,’ — Washington 
Irving. He tells of a walk he took with Sir Walter Scott, accom- 
panied by a troop of dogs, the old favorite Maida among them. 
While the younger dogs, frisking about, would utter many little 
short yelps, Maida was generally silent, but would now and then 
give a loud roar, drowning the voices of the others. Scott com- 
pared him to a great gun at Edinburgh Castle: “‘ They may load 
and fire a great many smaller pieces in the time it takes to get that 
ready, but when it does go off, it is the very devil!’” The journal 
in which this story was copied gave a long extract from Irving, 
verbatim, save and except that Sir Walter was made to say, ‘* When 
it does go off, it does great mischief!” 

In Thoreau’s journal of his hermit life at Walden Pond are few 
more charming passages than the account of the battle of the two 
tribes of ants which he calls the Black Imperialists and the Red Re- 
publicans; he would not ‘‘have been surprised to find that they 
had their respective musical bands stationed on some eminent chip, 
playing their national airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer 
the dying combatants.”’ 

“* Certainly,”’ proceeds the enthusiastic naturalist, ‘there is not 
the fight recorded in Concord history, if in the history of the world, 
that will bear a comparison with this, whether for the numbers 


engaged in it or for the patriotism and heroism displayed. Concord 
fight! Two killed on the patriots’ side, and Luther Blanchard 
wounded! Why, bere every ant was a Buttrick,—‘ For God’s sake, 
fire!’ and thousands shared the fate of Davis and Hosmer.’’ 

The allusion comes home to all who have in spirit stood with 
“‘ the embattled farmers’’ at Concord Bridge, and seen the patriots 
fall. What New England heart has not thrilled responsive to 
Buttrick’s cry, —‘‘ Fire, fellow-soldiers, for God’s sake fire!’ 

But the manager of a certain ‘‘ young people's department ”’ once 
copied Thoreau’s account of the ant fight, and in this passage, 
regardful, Squeers-like, of the children’s morals, toned down the 
— officer’s words, albeit historical, into ‘‘ Fire, for mercy’s 
sake 

Could such words have been followed by a 


* shot heard ’round the world ”’ ? 
PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE, 








MAGIC SQUARE FOR 1890, 


BY SUPT. JOSEPH REA, MC ARTHUR, O. 











633 , 628 | 629 
626 | 630 | 634 
631 | 632 | 627 











[ These figures are so curiously arranged as to foot up 1890 (the 
date for next year) by adding in any direction, — upward, down- 
ward, across, or diagonally.—ED. | 





SYSTEM IN EXAMINATIONS. 


Frank A. Morse, of the Sherwin School, Boston, arranges and 
furnishes each teacher, in every grammar grade below the gradu- 
ating class, with an outline for examinations. This does away with 
any uncertainty as to when examinations are to be. The time for 
the first quarter of 1890 is a sample. 

10, Reading. Feb. 20, Oral and Sight Arith. 
17, Writing. ‘* 28, Written Arithmetic, 
24, Drawing. March 7, Reading. 

31, U.S. Hist. and Spell. ** 14, Writing. 


7, Language. 21, Music. 
14, Geography. 28, U. S. Hist. and Spell. 


Jan. 
i) 
Feb. i 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Eclipse is from the Greek, and means a disappearance. 

Occultation is from occultare, to hide. 

Mercury and Venus are between the earth and the sun, and are 
called inferior planets ; the others are outside the earth’s orbit, and 
are called superior planets. ‘This has no reference to their size. 

Early observers noticed these differences between the planets and 
the stars, that while the latter are “‘ fixed,’’ the former change their 
places among them; while the former shine with a steady light, 
the latter twinkle. The planets shine by reflected light, the stars 
by their own. With the unaided eye about 6,000 stars can be seen ; 
that is, 3,000.at any one time. This embraces stars up to the sixth 
magnitude. With the telescope millions are revealed ; and as tele- 
scopes are constructed with increased magnifying power, more and 
more stars appear. There are twonty stars of the first magnitude, 
sixty-five of the second, 300 of the third, 450 of the fourth, and so 


op up to the fourteenth, increasing largely in number as we descend 


NAL OF 


—— seers 


in the scale of brilliancy. The names of the fisst class, in the is 
. their brightness, are Sirius, Canopus, Alpha Centauri, Arcturus, 
Higel, Capella, Vega, Procyon, Betelgeuse, Achernar, Aldebaran, 

eta Centauri, Alpha Crucis, Antares, Altair, Spica, Formalhant, 
Beta Crucis, Pollux, and Regulus. 


—_—o—_—_ 


“LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


Can anybody tell what Mr. Bellamy proposes to do with the 
drink question one hundred years from now? Is this too great a 
problem for him to grapple? It is difficult to see how it can be 
ignored in any moral issue. And it is hardly sufficient to say that 
happiness, ete., will keep men from indulging in intemperance, 
since he provides a retreat for those who have inherited criminal 
traits. How can he forget those who inherit depraved appetites ? 
I should like to know how he explains his silence on this point. 
READER, 

——¢— 


ENGLISH POETS-LAUREATE. 
[Beginning with the first salaried court-poet.] 


Ben Jonson, - - - - . - - 1680 to 1637 
William Davenant,' - - - - - 1637 to 1668 
John Dryden, - - - - - - 1670 to 1688 
Thomas Shadwell, - - - - - 1689 to 1692 
Nahum Tate, - - - - - - 1698 to 1714 
Nicholas Rowe, - - . - - - 1714 to 1718 
Lawrence Eusdon, . - - - - 1719 to 1730 
Colley Cibber, - - - - - . 1730 to 1757 
William Whitehead, - - - - - 1758 to 1785 
Thomas Wharton, - - - - - 1785 to 1790 


Henry James Pye, - - - - - 1790 to 1813 
Robert Southey, - - ° - - 1813 to 1843 
William Wordsworth, - - - - - 18438 to 1850 


Alfred Tennyson, - - 1850 to —— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What colleges were founded before the Revolution ? 
HANOVER, 





How would you parse 
E. A. S. 


— ‘* Tuck your sleeve up in under there,”’ 


the italicized words ? 


— Can I find out through ‘‘ Queries’’ the residence of Marietta 
Holley (‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’) ? M. E. W. 


— Please tell me the real name of Rob Roy, the hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of that name. ROLAND. 


— To *‘ Dolomite ’’: Paul Du Chaillu is a native American. He 
was born in New Orleans in 1837. Kina, 


— To “ Phyllis’: Among Miss Edwards’ books are Sights and 
Stories, A Holiday Tour Through North Belgium (1862); Untrod- 
den Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys (1873); A Thousand Miles up 


the Nile (1876). Her poetry is in a volume entitled Ballads (1865). 
S. 3. WW. 





— To *S. M.”’: The lines: 
** Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books else appear so mean and poor ; 
Verse may seem prose; but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need,”’ 
are by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham; Essay on Poetry. 
H. M. E., Gorham (Me.) Normal School. 


Credit to D. P. 


— Please give the text and date of {the law requiring a grammar 
school in every town of a certain number of families, and a high 
school in towns of a certain number ? F, 

In 1647 it was ordered that every town of one hundred families 
in addition to its elementary schools, should establish and maintain 
a grammar school, which should fit pupils for the university at 
Cambridge. In 1683 all towns of five hundred families were re- 
quired to maintain two grammar schools. In 1789 a general act 
was passed requiring every town to maintain one echool for the 
term of six months, or two or more schools for terms equivalent to 
six months, in which should be taught orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, English grammar, geography, and decent behavior. It was 
further ordered that towns of two hundred families, instead of one 
hundred as before, should constitute the minimum number for sup 
porting a grammar school. In 1826 every town of five hundred 
families was required to maintain a town or high school, which 
should differ from the old grammar school by omitting from its 
curriculum the Latin and Greek languages. Towns containing 
four thousand inhabitants were required to maintain higher grade 
high schools, ia which the classic languiges were to be taught. 
—ED. 

— To “‘ W. F. F.”’: The conditions upon which a foreigner may 
become a citizen of the United States are established by Congress : 
the conditions upon which a foreigner may exercise the privilege 
of voting are matters of state regulations, and vary considerably 
in the different states. In Maine a voter must bea male, at least 
twenty-one years of age, a citizen of the United States, and a resi- 
dent of the state for the term of three months next preceding any 
election. Paupers, persons under guardianship, and Indians not 
taxed, are excluded from ‘the privilege of voting. Massachusetts 
adds an educational qualification. Until within two years Rhode 
Island has required a voter to pay a tax on property to the amount 
of $134 dollars in the year next preceding the election, before he could 
vote upon any proposition to impose a tax, or for the expenditure 
of money in any town or city. This state very properly denies the 
privilege of voting to persons convicted of bribery, or of any crime 
deemed infamous at common law, “‘ until they be expressly restored 
thereto by act of the general assembly.’’ Although the conditions 
vary in the different states, it may be said in general that all the 
states require (1) that electors shall be male citizens, though in some 
states a declaration of intention to become a citizen is sufficient. 
(2) That they shall be residents, for a specified time, of the state 


and the district where they vote.’’ 








H. M. E., Gorham (Me.) Normal School. 
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Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematic 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
ng, Pa. 





SOMEWHAT MYSTERIOUS. 

Pat <BSA = ¢, and <ESA = @; then <NSE = 9 — 0, 

and from ANSE, r being the radius of the circle, 

4r%eoa*? + 4r0082@ — (NE)? 
—— 4r°eosdcosd 


cos(¢ — 6) = 


(1). 


is 


xX’ 





B 
es 








Also, <NCA = 29, <ECA = 20, <NCE = 2(¢ — 0); there- 
fore from ANCE, 
+13 — (NE)? 


cos2(¢ — 0) = 3,2 


Solving (1), and (2), for (NE)?, we have 

(NE)? = 4r*[cos*d + cos*? — cosdcosdcos(¢ — #)] . . . (3). 
(NE)? = 2r°[1 — cos2(¢ — ¢)], = 4r%sin?(¢ — 0)... (4). 
Equating the right-hand members of (3) and (4), dividiog by 4r?, 
and expanding according to the principles of analytical trigo- 
nometry, 


- (2). 


sin*¢cos?0 + sin20cos*¢ — 2sindcosOsinJcosd 
= cos"? + cos?? — cos?208°0 — sindcosdsinJcos? ; 
or, after transposing, factoring, etc., cos2¢cos”? — sindcostsinJous¢ 
= cos"¢(1 — sin?@) + cos?0(1 — sin’p) . . . (5). 
Since each of the parenthetical terms of (5) is equivalent to 
cos*¢cos*0, we have, after dividing by cosdcos?. etc., 
cospcos? + singsind = 0... (6); 


or cos(? — 0) = 0... (7); 
or singsind + [(1 — tin®9)(1 — sint0)) mQ.. . (8). 
From (8), after transposing, squaring. ete., 
siu"dsin?é == 1 — sin*? — sin?? + sin*¢sin’?. 
.*. sin?d + gin’?? = 1... (9), 
Patting ¢ = 30, (9) may be written 
sin?30 + sin?@=1... (10); 
or gin?30 = cos?0. . . (11); 
.*. sin30 = coed. . . (12); 
or 3sind — 4sin®¢@ = cos? . . . (13). 
Acvording to Mr. Burleson’s method of solution, divide (13) by 
sind, 3 — 4sin®? = cot? . . . (14); 
, 4 i 
or 3 ito = cot? . . . (15). 
-*. cot?? — 3cot?é 4+ cot# = 1... (16). 


Adding cot*@ to each member of (16), 

; (cot? — 1)*%0.0 = cot? — 1, 

Dividing (17) by (cot?@ — 1), ete., 

cot?é — 2eotd == 1. . 

Solving (18), we have 

6 = cot (1492) = 224°, or 1124°, or 202}°, or 292}°. 
Obviously cotO—1=—0... (19). 
-*. = cot-1(1) = 45°, or 135°, or 225°, or 315°, 

From the communications of Mr. Barrett and ‘‘ Country Green,’’ 
we would infer that the geometrically trisectible plane anzles are 
30 = 674°, 70° 54’, and 90°. How about the plane angle 30 = 
135°? Why thirds of the plane angles 30 == 70° 54’ and 90° do 
not appear as roots of (18) and (19), is somewhat mysterious, 


so OTR 
. (18). 





PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 
(34) By A. K. Mclilhaney, Bath, Pa.—A, B, and C start at the 
same point in a circumference of 42 miles, and travel in the same 
direction,—A at the rate of 5, B 54, and C 6}, miles per hour. Ina 
how many hours will they be together, if B starts 3} hours after A, 
and C 9 minutes before B ? 
(35) By George Taylor, Louisville, Ky.—Derive analytically the 
equation, 

aty? + bx? — 2abrycor = a*b*sin?6 
(36) By Prof. William Hoover, Ph D., Athens, O.—Show that 
the attraction at the origin, due to the homogeneous solid bouaded 
by the surface obtained by revolving one leaf of the curve 
r? = a?co0e26, is }ra. 

(37) By S. Hart Wright, Ph.D.,Penn Yan, N.Y —A professur of 
mathematics invited his class to dine with him. Th» table was an 
ellipse, its longest diameter C'B being 6 feet = 2a, and its shortest 
diameter EF being 4 feet = 2). The repast over, the professor 
placed a gold coin on the center of the table at D, and being 
seated slightly away from the end at C, with his eye (the other 
being closed) 5 feet = c from the coin, and in a vertical plane pass- 
ing through the points C and B, he remarked, when the eye was 
directed to the coin, that the table was projected asacircle The 
student who first determined the required angular elevation of the 
eye, was to have the coin. 

(38) By B. M. W., Lancaster, Pa.—Trace the curve 


- 9 
gin*é 
2 == 4a?) 25 meee eo 
ollie + [= 20% 


(39) By Prof. DeVolson Wood, Hoboken, N. J.—Given the 
‘‘ curve of capture ’’ to find the locus of starting. 

(40) By James M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.—On a horizon- 
tal dial for Latitude 2 = 39° 10’, what two hour angles differ by 
d = 15° while the corresponding times differ by one hour ? 

(41) By E. F. Warner, Bellevue, O.—Require the radius of a 

circle circumscribing three tangent circles the radii of which are 

a= 15, 6 =17, andc = 19, 

(42) By A. W. P., Augusta, Me.—Reqaired the curve traced 

by the focus of a common parabola slidiag between two rectangular 

axes. 

(43) By Miss Martha Williams, Petersburg, Va.— Inscribe a 

parallelogram in a given triangle so that its diagonals may intersect 

at a given point within the triangle. 

(44) By G. M., Des Moines, Ia.— The area common to two el- 

lipses which have the same center and equal axes inclined at an 
2ab 


angle © is 
A= 2abtan” (Tiana ). 
“ Analyst,” Indianapolis, Ind.— If a parabola roll 





(45) By 





slong o straight line, the envelope of ite directrix is @ catenary, 
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Do not worship machinery,—in your school. 


‘Tuts is the time to secure a school flag. It is in the 


air. 
Never forget that manhood and womanhood rank 
higher than methods of instruction. 


Tue volume of the Nashville meeting of the National 
Association is ready, and members should send for it at 
once. 


ALL correspondence regarding the National Council of 
Education, which meets at St. Paul July 4-8, should be 
addressed to Supt. George Howland, Chicago. 


Txose who scold about the introduction of manaal 
training may as well be prepared for the coming of 
garden training, or instruction and practice in raising 
fruits and vegetables, by school children. It is in the air 
already. 

Tue following are the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees of the National Council of Education, which meets 
at St Paul, July 4-8: 

Oa City School Systems—E. E. White, Ohio. 

On Higher Education—H. B. Sprague, N. Dakota. 

On Elementary Education—N. A. Calkins, N. Y. 

On Technological Education -L. S. Thompson, N. J. 


On the Education of Girle—John Hancock, Ohio. 
On Educational Literature—W. E. Sheldon, Mass. 


Tue latest flag scheme is connected with the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association, which will cause a hand- 
some flag to be presented to the county that, by four 
o'clock p.m. of closing day, enrolls the largest number 
of members in proportion to the number of teachers 
employed in its public schools. The teachers of 


Shawnee County present the flag, and will not com- 
pete for its possession. It is to remain in the custody 
of the Association of the county to which it is awarded 
till December, ’90, when it will again come up for compe- 
tition and be perpetually on the move. It will put in an 
appearance at the Kansas headquarters of the National 
Educational Association at St. Paul. 








Tue New York College for the Training of Teachers 
announces a free public lecture course on successive Tues- 
days, at four o'clock p. m., beginning Jan. 7, ’90, at 9 
University Place. The lecturers are Supt. James Mac- 
Alister, Philadelphia; Caroline B. LeRow, Brooklyn; 
Truman J. Backus, LL.D., Brooklyn; E. H. Cook, Ph.D., 
New Brunswick, N. J.; W. T. Harris, LL.D., Wash- 
ington ; Supt. W. H. Maxwell, Ph.D., Brooklyn; Mel- 
ville Dewey, New York; A. B. Poland, Jersey City; 
Edward R. Shaw, Yonkers ; Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, 
New York; Henry M. Leipziger, Ph.D., New York ; 
John F. Woodhull, New York; and Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hicks, Boston. 








THE PIONEER CITY. 


We had never appreciated until we made a personal 
study of the school life of San Francisco recently that it 
was the pioneer city in the matter of tenure of office. 
Possibly Boston may claim a part of the honor indirectly, 
for it was Ira G. Hoitt, once a teacher in the English 
High School, Boston, who, as chairman of the Committee 
on Education, in the legislature of 1881, secured the pas- 
sage of the following order, which is, we think, the first 
tenure of office legislation in this country : 

The holders of city certificates are eligible to teach in the cities 
in which such certificates were granted, in schools of grades corres- 
ponding to the grades of such certificates, and when elected, shall 
be dismissed only for violation of the rules of the board of education, 
or for incompetency, unprofessional or immoral conduct. 

San Francisco, one of the large cities of the country, 
has been living up to this provision for eight years. 








HARPERS’ WEEKLY. 


Every schoolroom with children above nine years of 


*lage should have Harpers’ Weekly as a regular visitor. 


It is needed for the study of history; it is indispensable 
to the study of geography ; it is helpful in literature, and 
is useful for supplementary reading. We cannot conceive 
of a school so poor that in some way it cannot provide for 
a year’s subscription; but if the committee will not fur- 
nish it, if no public-spirited parent will present a year’s 
subscription, if it is not advisable to have an entertain- 
ment to raise the money, then three or four schools can 
unite and reduce the expense, and pass the copy along 
after each school has had it for a day. At any rate, 
there should be a public sentiment so keen that all back 
numbers in homes that take it should be preserved and 
made available for the school. It should be considered 
as good as sacrilegious to destroy a copy of a paper as 
well illustrated with history, geography, and literature as 
Harpers’ Weekly. 








BOSTON SUPERVISORS’ REPORT. 


“The supervisors desire nothing so much as harmony 
and codperation with all the teachers, but especially with 
the masters,” is the key-note of the twelfth annual report 
of the board of supervisors who have the responsibility of 
advising with 1,500 teachers,—250 for each supervisor. 
There are evidences in the report that the board endeavors 
to do its work with deference to the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the masters. Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, who pre- 
pared the report, Says : 


“In visiting a school for inspection, it is, therefore, usually a 
point of courtesy, as well as of inclination and expediency, to have 
an interview with the principal regarding the condition of the 
school, the plan of work, the mode of government, the quality of 
the teaching force, and various minor interests and individual cases 
which require consultation and cod peration,”’ 





The report deals with the work of the supervisors, and 
then discusses many phases of schoolroom activity, such 


as school government, motives to study, growth, moral 
instruction, elementary science, the educational trend, 
discipline, manual training, examinations, kindergartens, 
teachers’ associations, cookery, sewing, etc. The report 
takes advanced ground on the matter of manual training 
in all the common school phases. It is a well-written, 
interesting, high-toned presentation of many of the ques- 
tions of the day. Itis one of the pamphlets that is indis- 
pensable in the library of every teacher who interests 
himself in the issues of the hour. Whether you agree 
with her or not you will be pleased with her clear, coura- 
geous presentation of her views which are with her con- 


victions. 








THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


The present zeal over the adornment of the schoolroom 
and schoolhouse with the American flag, is every way 
creditable to those engaged in its promotion. Boston is 
a little late in awakening to the importance of the move- 
ment, but she will make up in ardor what she has lacked 
in promptness. 

Three years ago we recorded the fact that Chicago had 
the American flag in all her schools; that the flag lent 
its inspiration to the teaching of history and geography ; 
that the children were as familiar with its history and the 
significance of its stars and stripes as with the most ordi- 
nary affairs of school life. 

In California, at Napa City, they have two flags,— 
one large and elegant, the other time-worn ; the former 
for fair weather, the latter for stormy. One of these 
flags always floats from a staff on the tower when the 
school is in session, just as the flag always floats over con- 
gressional and legislative halls during session. 

It is safe to say that the Boston Record will continue 
its crusade until every grammar and high school in this 
city has a flag of its own within a year from the time that 
the first flag floated in the breeze; that is, September 1, 
’°89. Every suburban city and town is engaged in the 
same laudable rivalry, so that within the year Eastern 
Massachusetts will be literally under the stars and stripes. 
This has already spread from the schools to the church, 
several of the latter already floating the flag. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NATIONAL. 


President J. H. Canfield, of Lawrence, Kansas, has 
made the following appointments of State Managers for 
the meeting to be held at St. Paul, July 8-11: 


Alabama—J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville. 
Arizona—Chas. M. Strauss, Tucson. 
Arkansas—T. A. Fatrall, Marianna. 
Connecticut—S. T. Datton, New Haven. 
Dakota—G. A. McFarland, Scotland. 

Dist. Columbia—Zalmon Richards, Washington. 
Florida—F. L. Kern, Lake City. 

Georgia—W. F. Slaton, Atlanta. 

Indiana—W. A. Bell, Indianapolis. 

Indian Territory—J. T. Parks, Tahlequah. 
Kansas—H. G. Larimer, Topeka. 
Kentucky—W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville. 
Louisiana—H. E, Chambers, New Orleans, 
Maine—M. C. Fernald, Orono. 

Maryland—H. A. Wise, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—W. E. Sheldon, Boston, 
Michigan—I, M. Wellington, Muskegon. 
Mississippi—J. W. Johnson, University. 
Missouri—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, 
Montana—E. A. Steere, Butte City. 
Nebraska—H. M. James, Omaha. 
Nevada—LeRoy D. Brown, Reno. 

New Hampshire—C. H. Morss, Portsmouth. 
New Mexico—R. W. Coltman, Albug aerque. 
New York and Brooklyn—N. A. Calkins, New York. | 
New York State—J. H. Hoose, Cortland. 

North Carolina—P. P. Claxton. Asheville. 

Ohio—C, C, Davidson, Alliance. 

Oregon—E. B. McElroy, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 

Rhode Island—W. N. Ackley, Narragansett Pier. 

South Carolina—D. B. Johnson, Colambia. 

Tennessee—Frank Goodman, Nashville. | 
Texas—Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth. 
Utah—Wm. M. Stewart, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—W. S. Landon, Burlington. 
Virginia—W. F. Fox, Richmond. 
Washington—F. B. Gault, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—B. S. Morgan, Charleston, 





Wyoming—J. O. Churehill, Cheyenne. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
(Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunTon, LL.D.]} 


SEVENTEENTH LECTURE. 


Induction and Deduction. 


We have named the process of forming concepts abstraction. 
The act of knowing the relation between concepts, or between in- 
dividual notions, or between general and individual notions we have 
called judgment. Abstraction, as we have seen, consists of a series 
of related judgments. We are now to inquire into the nature of 
those complex processes of the mind by which we gain a knowl- 
edge of the relations between concepts on account of knowledge of 
relations already possessed. This process is called reasoning. 

There are two kinds of reasoning,—induction and deduction. 
Knowing a general truth on account of knowing similar special 
truths is induction. Knowing a special truth on account of know- 
ing general truths is deduction. 

Induction is to be distinguished from abstraction. Abstraction 
is the forming of concepts; induction is knowing the relation of 
concepts. As two trees must both be known before we can know 
that one is like the other, or before we can know any other relation 
between them, so two concepts must be known before we can 
know the relation between them. For example, we must have a 
notion both of mountains and rain before we can know mountains 
as causing rain. 

Induction begins with the knowledge of a special relation between 
two individual things, and ends with a knowledge of ‘a general re- 
lation between the classes of things to which the individuals 
belong. For instance, I exercise the muscles of my arm, and it is 
developed. I jadge that the development is caused by the exer- 
cise. I repeat my observations and the corresponding judgments; 
and, finally, I know that muscular development in general is 
caused by exercise of the developing muscles. 

Recalling all the observed cases and knowing all the relations 
at once has been called perfect induction; but our knowledge 
transcends experience. We know the relation of exercise to mus- 
cular development in observed cases. I not only know the effect of 
fire which has burned, but I know the relation of fire to burning 
in general, 

In all cases, then, of real induction the process is grounded upon 
the knowledge of individual objects existing in special relations, 
but it extends to a knowledge of a similar relation between the en- 
tire classes. With beginners the essential thing is the knowledge 
of special relations. Kuowing special truths is to be repeated till 
the mind comes to rest upon the universal. An error of frequent 
occurence is the assumption that the statement of the universal 
will cause a knowledge of the universal. Real induction is an act 
of the learner’s own mind. 

Induction assumes the relation of substance and attribute, the 
relation of cause and effect, and uniformity in the laws of nature. 

The so-called methods of induction are rules for determining the 
truth of conjectured causal relations. The most important of these 
are the method of agreement, the method of difference, and the 
method of concomitant variations. 

Metals are minerals; gold is a metal; therefore gold isa min- 


eral. The knowledge of the truths expressed by the first two of 
these three propositions compels the knowledge of the truth of the 
third. Such is deductive reasoning. The form, as well as the 
process, is called the syllogism. The movement of thought is from 


. the more general to the less general. 


Three concepts are named, gold, metals, and minerals. In the 
first proposition the extent of metals is carried into that of miner- 
als; in the second the extent of gold is carried into that of metals; 
as a result, the extent of gold is carried into that of minerals, as 
expressed in the last proposition. This accords with the rule: a 
part of a part is a part of the whole. 

The content of minerals is brought into the content of metals in 
the first premise ; the content of metals into the content of gold in the 
second; and hence the content of minerals into the content of gold 
in the third. This agrees with the dictum: a mark of a mark is a 
mark of the thing. 

Demonstrative differs from probable reasoning in this, that the 
relations expressed by the premises are known intuitively to be uni- 
versally true. Demonstration should be demanded only when it is 
applicable. 


EIGHTEENTH LECTURE, 


Relation of Induction and Deduction. 


Deduction starts with general truths. Induction furnishes these 
truths. They may be probable, as in the case of inductions in re- 
gard to the ordinary affairs of life ; or they may be intuitive 
truths, as in the case of mathematical inductions. But of whatever 
character, general truths are known only through cases of special 
truths, that is, by the process of induction. Hence deduction is 
dependent upon induction. 

If dependent, then it must be successive. This is true, in the 
main, of the race. Men learn general truth from observation be- 
fore they learn to apply general truths to the right conduct of 
life. The individual reaches the maturity of his inductive power 
earlier than the maturity of his deductive power. Then, too, the 
inductive faculty furnishes truths in every department of human 
knowledge, before these truths can be deductively applied. This 
is the necessary order of procedure in every school study, as arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar. It is true in every department 
of every study. 

Induction is not to be mistaken for the expressions which record 
the truths of induction. Induction is not the learning of such ex- 
pressions ; it is not the understanding of such expressions. These 
expressions, spoken or written, are merely the statements of what 
other minds have done. Induction is the process of thought by 
which it passes from the particular to the general, Induction pre- 
supposes the knowledge of special truths. The knowledge of the 
special conditions, the knowledge of the general. 

Hence instruction must follow the same law. The child must 








first be led through induction, as a condition of the reverse process. 
He cannot get on by beginning with the universal. And yet we 
often make the attempt. We try to impose our own mental proc- 
esses upon the children. 

Here our methods need reforming. We sometimes begin eur 
instruction with the formule of other peoples’ thoughts, vainly 
thinking that those husks are real corn. Sometimes after the ex- 
pression of truth has been learned, we give examples of the special 
from which the general has been derived ; but no real progress is 
made till the inductive truths are seen in the concrete. But too 
often we stop with the memorizing of the expressions of the think- 
ing of others, 

This needed reform is conditioned upon a reform of programe: 
Too many subjects are required. It is impossible to teach them 
all as they should be taught, especially if all be taught at 
once. It is conditioned upon a reform in examinations. These 
must be less a test of verbal memory, and more a test of power. 
So long as examinations are satisfied with words, words will be 
taught. 

Teachers must demand reformed programs and reformed exam- 
inations. ‘Till such demand is made, complete reforms will not be 
secured. 

The reform of methods must be made by the teachers. There 
must be less telling and more learning; less cramming and more 
reasoning. The teachers must insist upon time to do what is re- 


quired in a rational way; they must insist upon time to lead pupils 
through the processes of induction before setting them to memoriz- 
ing expressions for inductions. 

eachers must reform by reforming. They must know children, 
and through them the necessity of reform. They must talk leas, 
and make the pupils work more. They must learn the impossi- 
bility of making the child begin with the universal. They must 
earn the necessity of building from the foundation. The induc- 
tion, real induction, will precede deduction, and even the learning 
of words expressive of inductions, 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Japan has adopted Italian technical schools as its model. 


After the holidays, save something each week for the summer 
vacation. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., has reason to be proud of her public school 
instruction and supervision. 

President J. H. Canfield is at St. Paul from Dee, 27 to Jan. 3, 
maturing plans for the meeting in July, 8-11. 

Superintendent Easton, of New Orleans, has succeeded in having 
the written examinations for promotions done away with. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland is chairman of the Board of Managers of 
the New York Kindergarten Association, organized Nov. 22. 

An exchange speaks of the “ Rattan Ventilating and Heating 
Association,’’ referring, evidently, to the Smead-Ruttan system. 

The Orange (Mass.) High School publishes a School Record which 
is one of the best amateur enterprises of the day. One page is de- 
voted to questions and answers on home reading for the month. 

Conversational Classes are the latest fad. They are designed for 
young women who have left school, and will certainly accomplish 
good. Why not have a Conversational Class in every school ? 

Boston easily leads America,—distances, indeed, every other 
Ameriean city,—in the matter of military drill in school. It was in- 
troduced by Gen. Hobart Moore in 1863 as a ‘‘ war measure,’’ and 
he has remained at the head of the department until this day, and 
the zeal has steadily increased until it is one of the most popular 
features of the school, judged by public interest. 

The board of education for Solano County, California,—E. B. 
Towle, president,—issues the first county manual for the use of 
schools that we have seen. It has 112 pages, and touches every 
phase of school life and work with a master hand. It is worth as 
much to every library as any book one is liable to secure. The 
subject of stimulants and narcotics is treated as thoroughly as in 
any textbook, and in some respects more skillfully than in the text- 
books. 

Prof. F. H. Bailey, of Boston, one of the most unique popular 
thinkers and writers upon applied astronomy, and an ingenious in- 
ventor of astronomical and mathematical instruments, has accepted 
the chair of mathematics and astronomy in Felix Adler’s Working- 
men’s School, New York City. This is one of the appointments 
usually recognized as every way creditable to the appointing power. 
No man in the country is more gifted in popularizing these subjects 
than Professor Bailey. 

Mr. James M. Sawin, of the Point Street School, Providence, 
R. L., has just issued his fourth annual list of valuable and reliable 
books for young people. It consists of a small pamphlet of eighteen 
pages, containing about 250 annotated titles of the choicest books 
of the season adapted to the wants of children and youth, with a 
department for young men and women. In the preface he says: 
‘‘ "These lists had their inception in a want long felt, for selections 
of suitable books for the reading of pupils in connection with school 
work and for general reading at home. With the hope of turning 
the minds of boys and girls from the vast numbers of trasby and 
demoralizing stories so alluring to them, and so widely and pro- 
fusely distributed from every news-stand, and of directing them in- 
stead to useful yet interesting and entertaining books, their prepar- 
ation has been continued until their aggregate circulation, including 
the present tenth list, numbers more than 200,000 copies.” These 
lists are for gratuitous distribution, and Mr. Sawin will be pleased 
to forward copies to any one enclosing a postage stamp. 

Franklin, Mass., takes its place as leader in what ought to be a 
great patriotic movement. It is the adaptation to a country town 





of the “‘ Old South Lecture’’ scheme. There are to be eight lect- 


ures weekly, beginning Jan. 13. These will all be upon history 
or citizenship. The young people of the town ean attend the full 
course for 50 cents, while the general public can attend for $1.00, 
There will be a prize of $10.00 for the best essay written by a pupil 
of the public schools not over 17 years of age, giving a report of 
this course of lectures, with a brief synopsis of each lecture. There 
will also be a prize of $10.00 for the best essay written by a pupil 
of the public schools not over 17 years of age, on “ The History of 
the Town of Franklin."’ The lectures are as follows: Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, ‘‘ The Study of History’’; Charles A. Levermore. 
Ph.D., ‘‘ The English Paritans’’; John Fiske, ‘‘ The Settlement 
of New England’’; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, “ Adams and Patrick 
Henry” ; Hon. George M. Towle, ‘‘ Washington and His Gener- 
als’’ ; Clarence A. Brodeur, ‘‘ The Adoption of the Constitution ” ; 
Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, ‘‘ The Statesmanship of the Eighteenth 
Century ’’; Rev. C. F. Dole, ‘‘ The Peril and Needs of American 
Citizenship To-day.”’ 











FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


WE'VE GOT IT. 


Now ail the ones who wish to shirk 

The irksome duties of their work, 

Although it is no dreadful sin, 

May claim the cause of all is in- 
Fluenza. 


And s0, if you'd be ‘‘ in the swim,” 

You must have aches in every limb, 

Be troublesome to kith and kin, 

And then they'll know you have the in- 
Fluenza, 





First Tramp—‘‘ What yer lookin’ in dat winder fur, cully ?”’ 

Second Tramp—“‘ I’se goin’ to Chicago.’’ 

First Tramp—‘‘ Chicago, is it? Ain’t yer busted ? ”’ 

Second Tramp—“‘ Yes, but see dat sign!’’ ‘Through to Chi- 
cago without change.’ ’’ 

Footpads—soles. 

Small Boy (studying geography)— ‘‘Say, papa, is Illinois a 
suburb of Chicago? ’’ 

Fond Parent—‘‘ No, my son, not really; only Chicago people 
think so.’’ 

If patrimony is property which is left by a father, then property 
left by a mother must be matrimony. 

Marrying a Datchman does not necessarily imply that the wife 
becomes a Duchess. 


A sticker—A postage stamp. 





THIS AND THAT. 





— For ah, another year, another year 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil,—~— 


Another year, ah yes, another year, 
—Nora Perry. 


— F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, is to become a resident of 
Washington, D.C. 

— Miss Fanny Marfree, a sister of ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,’ 
is to have a serial, ‘‘ Felicia,’’ in the Atlantic Monthly. 

— The Woman’s National Press Association is the oldest organ- 
ization of its kind in the world. It was founded in Washington, 
D.C., in 1882. 

— It is said that the highest priced book ever sold was the vellum 
missal presented to King Henry VIII., by Pope Leo X., which 
brought $50,000. 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says his favorite among his poems 
is ‘* The Chambered Nautilus.’’ He is also especially fond of ‘‘ The 
Voiceless ’’ and “‘ The Silent Melody.”’ 

— The New Eldorado, in which Mr. M. M. Ballou describes what 
he saw in Alaska last summer, and which is full of information 
about that interesting country, has passed to the second edition. 

— On January 9, 1890, Louis Kossuth will have completed the 
period of absence from Hungary by which his citizenship ia for- 
feited, and will be a man without a country. His two sons are 
naturalized Italians. 

— At the exhibition of manuscripts of famous men recently held 
in London, were shown specimens from the works of Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Charles Lamb, Poe, Shelley, Voltaire, Washington Irving, 
Dr. Johnson, Lord Nelson, George Washington, Beaconsfield, Bona- 
parte, Thackeray, Dickens, Burke, Wellington, Dr. Watts, Talley- 
rand, and Southey. 

— The Book Lover, in a recent article entitled ‘‘ Living With 
One’s Books,’ says: “‘ Berryer thrust his books under his bed. 
Porson filled his pockets with them, until he became literally a 
walking library. De Quincey piled books around him until it was 
hard to tell which was book and which was man. Leigh Hunt ate 
with his books on breakfast or dinner table, and made use of the 
butter knife to open uncut leaves. Heinsius used Plato as an in- 
toxicant, insisting that one page was equal in effect to ten bumpers 
of wine.’’ 





Tue NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASssocIATION will hold its 
meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8 to 11. Half railway 
rates from all points to all who attend. Special Excursions are 
being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 
other North Pacific Points. For particulars and free copy of 
Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Secretary Local 
Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
she old desionations of beoke,.as Ato, Seo, 120, ate, pive little tdi. 
co. ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, i the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 








ConstiruTionaAL History oF THE Uwnrrep STATEs, 
FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE CLOSE 
oF Tuer Crvit War. By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 774 pp., 9x6. Cloth, top 
gilt. Price. $3.00. 

This work lev been anxiously watched for, like a costly freighted 
ship when overdve. In point of fact the complete work,—the com- 
panion volume is :till upon the high seas of preparation,—has made 
a voyage of twenty years. Now that this prodigious labor is ready 
for the examinatiou of the public, the wonder will be that it was so 
soon accomplished. The present volume contains Mr. Curtis’ re- 
vised ‘‘ History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the 
Constitution of ihe United States, with Notices of Its Principal 
Framers,’’ which was first published by the same house more than 
thirty yearsagu. That history, in two volumes, met with instant 
recognition; anit has been so often consulted and firmly relied 
upon by those who have had to construe the Constitution, that the 
natural conclusion is that its historical accuracy has never been 
called in quest’on. Even less are the possibilities that it will be, in 
the renaissance which has been se it. In its original state it 
ended with the adoption of the Constitution by two more than the 
number of states requisite to give it operation. z 

It thrills us like an olden echo from Manassas, or the Wilder- 
ness, or Gettysburg, to hear the anthor say in his preface, explain- 
ing the circumstances which for the time frustrated his intention to 
follow down the Constitutional history through the adoption of the 
first twelve and succeeding amendments: ‘‘ The beginning of the 
Civil War, in 1861, seemed to indefinitely postpone the time when 
I could undertake an enlargement of my existing work ; for until 
that terrific contest should be ended, it could not be known whether 
we were still to have the Constitution which was bequeathed to us 
by the statesmen who made it and the generation which put it into 
execution. . . . Now, however, we may confidently believe that we 
and our posterity have escaped the calamities which a loss of the 
Constitution would have entailed.’’ 

It certainly seems to verge upon supererogation to commend the 
style of an author like Mr. Curtis, to whom the ripest scholarship 
in America and in Great Britain has given honor for more than a 
generation, and who continues one of the most conspicuous figures 
in current literature; yet for the benefit of other writers, especially 
of the younger class who may desire a model, we would call atten- 
tion to the simplicity, vigor, purity, and beauty of expression which 
characterize the history, and without which grace of embellishment 
even this great work of the age would have fallen below its highest 
perfection. The book is provided with appendix and index. 


ASOLANDO: FANnores AND Facts. By Robert Browning. 
Author’s Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 114 pp., 8x54, half gilt. Price, $1.25. 

Hardly two months have passed since the poet beloved to idol- 
atry in Boston circles wrote at Asolo a dedicatory page for this 
volume. In this prose poem is explained incidentally the meaning 
of the title, at which some might glance with the exclamation, 
‘*More Browning obscurity!’’ He says: ‘‘I unite, you will see, 
ths disconnected poems by a title-name popularly ascribed to the 
inventiveness of the ancient secretary of Queen Cornaro, whose 
palace tower still overlooks us,—Asolare, ‘to disport in the open 
air, amuse one’s self at random.’ The objection that such a word 
nowhere occurs in the works of the Cardinal is hardly important. 
Bembo was too thorough a purist to conserve in print a term which 
in talk he might possibly toy with; but the word is more likely 
derived from a Spanish source, I use it for the love of the place, 
and in requital of the pleasant assurance that an early poem of 
mine attracted you thither,’’ etc. 

As lando binds a sheaf of thirty poems, including a prologue and 
an epilogue; and the poet’s American admirers will find every 
page stamped with his personality and his genius. But wo worth 
the evening when the Browning Club, marshalled to wrest her 
secret from the Sphinx, meets only the marvelous simplicity and 
transparency of creations like ‘‘ Humility,’’ ‘‘ White Witchcraft,’’ 
** The Bean Feast,’’ and ‘‘ Development.’’ 


Essays ON GoveRNMENT. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Boston & New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 229 pp., 7 x5. 
Cloth, half gilt, $1 25. 

After a quite full and very valuable introdaction, we find this 
volume to consist of five chapters, entitled, ‘‘ Cabinet Responsi- 
bility and the Constitution,’’ ‘‘ Democracy and the Constitution,”’ 
**The Responsibilities of American Lawyers,” ‘‘ The Theory of 
the Social Compact,’’ and ‘‘ The Limits of Sovereignty.’’ The first 
three of these essays comprise a study of the United States govern- 
ment, in the conception that ‘* to understand the organic laws of a 
political system it is necessary to examine it as a whole, and seek 
to discover not only the true fanctions of each part, bat also its in- 
flaence upon every other part, and its relation to the eqailibrium of 
the complete organism.’’ The author preserves a scientific spirit 
throughout. He has produced, besides a work helpful to students 
of ~ _amamatias one wisely in tune with the social element of the 
period. 





Persrective. A Series of Elementary Lectures. By 
Ada Cone, Late Instructor in Massachusetts Art Schools, Sup2r- 
visor of Drawing in Public Schools of Concord, N. H., ete. New 
York: William T. Comstock. 62 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00. 

In the work before us, elementary perspective, at least, is put on 

a level in treatment with textbooks on other subjects. There has 

hitherto been no work which was simple and yet clear in its des- 

cription and definition. Perspective is based on certain laws, but 
these laws have only grown the more intricate with each attempted 
explanation. It has remained for Miss Cone to give the artisan 

student a clear insight into the subject. The first chapter is a 
model of clearness and comprehensiveness; the explanation of the 
vanishing point, as illustrated in Figures 9 and 10, is especially in- 
teresting; and the use of diagonals of squares, and of the 
geometrical scale, has been told with great distinctness. The ap- 
plication of the principles to the drawing of flowers is novel, and 
will be of great practical value to all flower painters. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 
Graham R. Tomson. Translations by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Andrew Lang, Goldwin Smith, and Others. New York: W. J. 
Gage & Co. 277 pp. 

In this issue of the Canterbury Poets the editor has collected 
some of the more adequately rendered epigrams from a well-nigh 
inexhaustible mine of wealth. By ‘‘ anthology”’ is understood our 
bequest from antiquity of epitomized lyrics, idyls, odes, elegies, 
epitaphs, that pass under the somewhat widely comprehensive title 
of Epigrams, Of four anthologies which haye existed, the first wes 


ered by Mel about 100 B. C.; the second, by Philip of 
Frennietz, who fived under Trojan; the third, by Agathias, an 
advocate, in the latter half of the sixth century ; and the last, four 
centuries later, by a certain Constantine Cephalas, of whom noth- 
ing else is known. These were re-arranged and abridged by a 
Byzantine monk in the fourteenth century; and this mutilated col- 
lection, having been saved from the ruins of Constantinople, was 
first printed at Florence in 1494. ; 

The present selections are brilliant, and offered at a time when 
there is a renaissance of epigrammatic poetry, for which they will 
serve as a model. How dainty is this couplet! 

“ IT send thee myrrh, not that thou mayest be 
Perfumed by it, but it perfumed by thee.” 





Asprcts oF THE Eartu. A Popular Account of Some 
Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N. S. Shaler, Professor of 
Geology at Harvard University. With 100 Illustrations. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 344 pp., 9} x7. Price, $4.00. 
Professor Shaler is one of the few great authorities upon natural 

phenomena which affect the welfare of the human race. Its human 
interest is the distinctive note of this volume, in which the relations 
of natural forces to the fortunes of man are unfolded. Under the 
title, ‘‘ The Stability of the Earth,” the subject of earthquakes is 
discussed with richness of anecdote and illustration, and with special 
reference to their probable occurrence in the United States. ** The 
Instability of Atmosphere’’ treats of cyclones, hurricanes, and 
other forms of wind currents. ‘‘Volcanoes,’’ ‘‘Caverns and 
Cavern Life,’ “‘ Rivers and Valleys,’’ ‘‘ The Forests of North 
America,’ and ‘‘The Nature of Soils,’’ head other important 
divisions of the work. The designs are by foremost artists, and 
have been successfully chosen to bring out the most interesting sides 
of the different topics. In addition to its usefulness, it is an ex- 
tremely handsome volume, and one whose value and interest will 
not wane with the holidays. 

A Summer Journey to Alaska. 

Boston and New York : Houghton, 


Toe New Evporapo. 
By Maturin M. Ballou. 
Miffla, & Co. 352 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Ballou has never published a book of greater interest and 
value to Americans than this. Evidently his Alaskan tour was 
undertaken with a definite and weighty purpose. Carrying an 
ample store of appreciative intelligence enabled him to bring back 
a treasury of reliable information concerning that vast and wonder- 
ful territorial domain which exhibits its varied natural resources, 
and indicates for it a future outstripping the highest hopes of the 
far-sighted projectors of its purchase as a ferra incognita, But 
whether one reads for substantial and significant facts, or for the 
sake of the adornments of travel, such as details of scenery and 

rsonal impressions, the work will be found very complete. The 

Vaicotan region was thoroughly explored on the outward journey, 

the return being made through British possessions, via Winnipeg, 

Port Arthur, Ottawa, and Montreal to Boston, a round trip of more 

4an ten thousand miles. 


In AND Arounp Beruin. By Minerva Brace Norton. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 268 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 
Only a woman could have given us this perfect inside view of 

family and social life, and a woman highly intelligent ani keenly 

observant. Mrs. Norton’s rare faculty of reproducing scenes she 
has witnessed,—vide the Christmas observances, the church wed- 
ding, the evening party, et cetera,—makes her book a constant de- 
light, imparting to readers a satisfied sense of having ‘‘ been there.’’ 
And all is so quietly and artistically done. In this, perhaps, lies 
half the charm. Nor is she less happy in her descriptions of schools, 
of the treasures of libraries, art galleries, and museums, of public 
statues, the nobility, the military, the Reichstag, streets, parks, 
palaces, public buildings and cemeteries, philanthropic work, and 
the homes of the Humboldts; in short, we find in this compact vol- 

ume a vast deal of real information and an interest that never for a 

moment flags. 


Taken Ative. By E. P. Roe. 

Mead, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The above is a collection of short stories by this deceased au- 
thor. The book takes its title from the first story of the volume. 
The others are: ‘‘Found Yet Lost,’’ which is undoubtedly the 
best of the collection; ‘‘ The Queen of Spades,’’ ‘‘ An Unexpected 
Result,’’ ‘* A Christmas-Eve Suit,’’ ‘‘ Three Thanksgiving Kisses,’’ 
‘Susie Rolliffe’s Christmas,’”’ ‘‘ Jeff’s Treasure,’’ ‘‘ Caught on the 
Ebb-Tide,”’ ‘‘ Christmas Eve in War Times,’’ ‘‘ A Brave Little 
Quakeress.’’ 

The book is admirably prefaced by Mr. Roe’s Autobiography, 
which he names ‘‘A Native Author Called Roe.’’ His purpose, 
he says, is to correct many false statements which have appeared 
in the newspapers. Mr. Roe pays an eloquent tribute to the late 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, where the author strug- 
gled for his education. The accounts of what led to the writing of 
his various novels are interesting and unique. 


New York: Dodd, 


OprENING THE Oyster: A Story or ApventTuRE. By 
Charles L. Marsh. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 361 pp., 8x6. 
That a story with the above title should have, as scene first, a Del- 

monico dinner seems entirely apropos. However, the author, when 

he christened his book, doubtless had in mind the figurative bivalve 
discussed in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ ‘‘ then the world’s 
mine oyster.’’ This oyster he proceeds to open, graciously sharing 

the pearls he fiads with the reader. To be literal, he shows us a 

little of life, under varying conditions, in all the four quarters of 

the globe, and on the ocean wave besides. Needless to say, adven- 

tures abound; the oyster is plentifully seasoned with them. A 

vivacious and thoroughly entertaining book, illustrated. 





CRADLE AND Nursery. By Christine Terhune Herrick, 
author of ‘‘ Housekeeping Made Easy,” ete. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 295 pp., 6x4}. 

_ This is a treatise on infancy, its conditions and needs, from the 
time the infant enters upon life until he graduates from the nur- 
sery. Designed primarily as a help to young mothers in the rearing 
of their offspring, it is fascinating to all baby lovers. The topies 
treated are so many that nothing would appear to have been omitted. 
A style of binding of the utmost neatness makes the book altogether 
lovely for presentation. 


THe CAREER oF A NIaILIst?. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 320 
A book by the author of 

sian Storm-Cloud,”’ *‘ The 

tions which have 


A Novel. 
20 pp., 7} x54. 
** Russia Under the ‘T'zars,”’ “‘ The Rus- 
Ms _ Russian et and other narra- 
} _siven his name po ity throughout 
reading world, will find its audience walter eagerly am Waere 
impart. The fascination of its thirty-two chapters is not comprised 
in the word cheerfulness; no one who would consider the 
who has ever read a Russian novel, would look for that. The design 
of a smoking bomb upon the cover is suggestive of a large portion 


By Stepniak. 





of The Career of a Nihilist. Its power, its pathos, ite individuali 
aud withal that unfailing element of romance of reality, love, will 


title, or | ¢ 


heartily commend it to an age characterized,—strangely at times, — 
by an arousing of human sympathy. 


Tue Srory or A Mountain. In Searcn or 4 Son. 
By Uncle Lawrence, Author of * Young Folks,” ‘‘ Whys and 
Wherefores.’’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Quartos, 
Uniformly Bound. Nearly 500 pp. Price, $1.50 each. — 
Beautiful twin volumes in appearance, and in character alike yet 

unlike, ‘‘ such as sisters ought to be.”” A child we love, after 

reading a book meant to be funny, appealed to her mother between 
querulousness and tears, “‘ Mamma, why don’t you write to those 
people, and tell them not to make books that don’t teach little 
girls anything?’? ‘The many nieces and nephews of “ Uncle 

Lawrence ’’ will have no complaint of that nature to make, though 

he will be apt to hear from them if he should long neglect to make 

more books like these, highly instructive and entertaining; co- 
piously illustrated, besides. 


A California Story. By 


A SumMmerR In A CANON. 
272 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
p., 8x5. Price, $1.50. => 
rs. Wiggin, who introduced herself to the reading public in 

‘*' The Birds’ Christmas Carol ’’ and ‘‘ The Story of Pansy,’ has here 
struck broader and deeper without missing her aim. Her evident 
familiarity with the /oca/e of her story, 80 provident of material, gives 
excellent opportunity for touching up fancy with fact, and lends 
peculiar attractions to —_ - any ya Ragen be lively poset ay 
A ty of young people, under suitable guardianship, make a 
ate sojourn in a camp which they christen Chaparral. The 
types of character are as numerous as the individuals; and but for 
the ubiquitous ‘‘ small boy,”’ the fun and mischief would not have 
reached the highest possible climax. Mrs. Wiggin has a host of 
friends among teachers, and all will rejoice in the success of this 
literary venture. 


By Laura D. 


Lotus Bay: A Summer on Cape Cop. Xv 


Nichols, Author of ‘‘ Nelly Marlow in Washington,”’ etc. 

ton: D. Lothrop Co. 211 pp., 8}x7. Price, $1.50. 

A book fully illustrated and handsomely bound, and whose 
beauty is more than ‘skin deep.”’ Of late years Cape Cod and 
novelists have shown a wondrous affinity for each other; the pres- 
ent writer has found book making material as plenty as oysters, 
and again her book, with its descriptive charm, will extend the 
fame of the locality. Here it was that Nelly and Harry Will- 
oughby pursued delightful studies on subjects foreign to the schools, 
having lighthouses and the heroic acts of the Life Saving Service 
for object lessons. Nicholas Farr, Old Captain Jerry, and the 
rest, quaint characters of sterling worth, will never be forgotten 
by the young people who are so happy as to become acquainted 
with them in this story. Lively incident and bright conversation 
are ita characteristics. 


A Hanpsook or Precious Stones. By M. D. Roths- 
child. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 145 pp., 
7x4}. Price, $1.00. 

The stones that are here dealt with principally, are such as are 
used for jewelry and ornamental purposes. The reading of the 
book will convey to the merchant, the workman, and the buyer, in 
a condensed form, valuable information concerning the properties 
of these stones. But not to give utility more than its due, the fair 
wearers of gems must be remembered, who will doubtless be among 
the moat delightfully entertained while reading these pages. 
OBSERVATION LEssONS IN THE PrimARy SCHOOLS. 

Manual for Teachers. By Supervisor Louisa P. Hopkins. 

four parts. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

These books recently adopted by the Boston School Board are, 
as their name indicates, teachers’ manuals, given ‘directly for the 
aid of the teachers of primary schools who desire to follow modern 
methods with the least waste of time and energy. They are focused 
directly for the work in the Boston public schools. 

Part I. is devoted to Color, Form, and Place; Part II. to Plant 
and Animal Life; Part III. to Physics and Physiology; Part IV. 
to Physical Exercises and Manual Training. 

These lessons are the mature fruit of the author’s long experience 
as a teacher, selected and arranged upon the basis of her work as a 
supervisor. 


A 
In 


Tue valuable writings of Dr. William T. Harris, on the 
subjec of Philosophy, which have heretofore been widely scattered 
and not easily accessible to the student, have been compiled and ar- 
ranged in convenient form fer class use, by Miss Marietta Kies, of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, and brought out in book form by Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., under the title An Introduction to the Study of Phil- 
osophy. 

THE latest of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets ” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York) is the Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, edited, with notes, by John Bigelow. Will there ever come a 
time when the study of Franklin will not be a popular and a profit- 
able one? His striking individuality pervades the social and is- 
dustrial world of to-day; his wit and wisdom, which were not for 
his time so much as for all time, belong to our teachers’ equipment 
in the interests of ‘‘education that forms the common mind.’’ 
All will want the book. 


Beier, by George Leonard Chaney, is published by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. It may be characterized as a setting 
forth of the fundamental doctrines of Christian faith. In his chap- 
vers on ‘‘ Hell’’ and ‘‘ Heaven”’ our author investigates the theol- 
ogy of Swedenborg, and touches later and lesser works, such as 
Little Pilgrim and Gates Ajar. Mr. Chaney is the author of sev- 
eral books which have found favor with the public, particularly 
‘* Every-day Life and Every-day Morals,’ and ‘‘ Travels in the 
Sandwich Islands.” His style is clear and thoughtful, and the 
present work, like its predecessors, will make an impression. 
Price, $1.00, 


ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy; T. Harris. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. eplsiieieren 
Rasselas: Prince of Abyssinia; by Samuel Johnson; price, $1.00 — 
Abdallah; by Edouard René Lefebose-Laboulaye; translated by Mary 
L. Booth; price, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. McC b 
The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing Ger- 
man; by Edmond Gastineau, A.M. N. Y.: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 
Elementary Lessons in English (Part Second) : price, 17 cents. Bos- 
~ $ ha mg J Co. : 
opular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech ; by Alex. 
Melville Bell; price, 50 cents. ‘New Pork: N. D.C. . r 
The Story of ay Britain; by Alfred J. Church ; 
Songs of Fairy Land; ——_ by Edward T. Mason; price, $1.25.— 
Industrial Progress of the Nation; by Edward Atkinson, LL D.; price, 
2.50.——Sesame and Lilies; by John Ruskin; price, $1. New York: 
“pine Belecons tsa w 
e Selections and Responsive Readings; arran by George W. 
Winslow; rice, 60 cents. Boston; Chas. H. Kilbore* f 11 








The Musician’s Calendar ; il . 2 4 
cents, Boston; Silver, Burdett, & Oo. by Frank 4, Morse ; price, 
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Dec. 26, 1889. 





A NEW YEAR GREETING. 


A happy New Year to all to-day 

Though winds are blowing and ski 

And snow and icicles fill the air, lta 
While mercury stands, I’ll not say where ; 
And each one’s thinking, ‘0 dear! O dear! 
A pretty way to begin the year! ’’ 
But it lies with you, I’ll whisper here, 

To make it a sad or a merry year ; 

For all the sunshine that’s in the sky 

Will not bring smiles if you choose to cry, 
Nor all the rain that the clouds can hold 

Will tarnish a soul that’s bright as gold. 

And so, whatever ycur score may be, 

Just please remember, and don’t blame me.— Anon. 





a 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


GERMANY.—The teacher in Diedersdorf (near Lebus) was much 
astonished one morning when he entered school and found three gypsy 
children who asked permission to take part in the work of the day. 
From the papers they showed it was learned that during their no- 
madic life they had always contrived to attend school whenever the 
tribe stayed at a place for some time. Each teacher had added his 


testimony to the long list, and now they were ready to start in 
anew. They sang and prayed, read, wrote, and = with the 
other children, as though they had been indigenous to the soil. 
= , -aneeny _ blankbooks were neat and clean. 
finances of a little town near Verden, on the Aller, were i 

such brilliant condition last year that the annual balance tenet « 
surplus of 75 marks (about $19). It was wisely resolved to 
give this surplus to the teacher, so that he might enabled to 
marry. The gift was accepted and the condition complied with. 
Ph. oem of — are potioes their school authorities to 

classrooms with towels. In South Carolina they a i 
for blackboards. The world does move, however eal. nteaiies 

FRANCE.—The radical statesman, Ledru-Rollin, left his entire 
estate,—about three million francs,—in the hands of trustees, with 
the order to establish and maintain a school for both sexes, in which 
— lay teachers are employed. The school is to be named after 

im. 

Seven and a half per cent. of the children in Paris between 6 and 
13 years do not attend school. Many girls 10 and 11 years old 
are engaged in work as domestics, in stores, ete. 

SPAIN.—A curious plebiscit was recently held in Madrid ; 27,- 
515 fathers were asked by circular whether they desired to have in- 
struction in religion continued in the city schools or not; 25,380 
voted in favor of continuance, but they were all Catholics. 

AUuSsTRIA.—At last the normal schools in Austria have obtained 
the privilege of ‘‘ one year’s service”’ in the army for their gradu- 
ates.. Hitherto these graduates had to serve three years. In 
Prussia teachers serve only six weeks. 

In Vienna the clowns in Renz’s circus were prohibited by the 
authorities from performing their play, ‘‘ The Whipped ool- 
master.’’ The authorities acted upon complaint on the part of a 
city teacher. 








FROM THE COLLEGES. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 

The annual report of President Capen, which has just been 
published, shows that during the year ending Sept. 12, 1889, the 
whole number of students admitted to college was 54, distributed 
as follows: Seniors, 2; freshmen, 18; first engineers, 10; special 
students, 8; divinity school, 10; graduates, 6. The whole number 
of students enrolled is 142, two more than last year. The faculty 
submit a proposition to the trustees to increase the requirements in 
the philosophical course, and give the degree of A.B. for this course 
as well as the classical. The library has been enlarged, and the 
number of volumes increased to 28,000, mainly by the gift of Rev. 
W. H. Ryder of his library. There are at present three vacancies 
on the board of trustees. At the last commencement it was 
announced that Governor H. W. Ladd was to give an astronomical 
observatory to 





BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

Many sites were considered, but it was finally decided to erect the 
building on the grounds given to the university by Mrs. Metcalf for 
a botanic garden, and for such other uses as the university should 
deem best. The site selected is an excellent one for astronomical 
observations, as the viow is unobstracted, except toward the west, 
where it is cut off close to the horizon, but at no point higher than 
from 5° to 8°. ——The Ladd observatory consists of a tower which 
is octagonal to a height of 25 feet, where a balcony is placed, and 
cylindrical above the balcony to an additional height of 10 feet. 
Within this tower, which is 21 feet in diameter, rises a heavy ma- 
sonry pier, where an equatorial telescope of 12 inches aperture will 
be placed. The tower is covered by a revolving copper dome con- 
taining a wide slit, which can be turned to any part of the heavens. 
The main building, situated at the east end of the tower, is 43 x 27, 
and 25 feet high. The roof is flat, and is reached by a staircase 
which leads also to the tower. The building contains one large and 
two small rooms for a library and other uses, a photographic room, 
and apartments for clocks and minor instruments, The whole 
stracture is substantially made of brick and stone, and is not only 
well adapted to its purposes, but is well proportioned and hand- 
some. Its prime use is to be an adjunct to the astronomical in- 
struction offered in the college, and to assist in the general course 
in descriptive astronomy, which has been given at the college 
for some time. Advanced instruction for graduates will also be 
offered, and the observatory will be at the service of those who 
wish to pursue their stadies in technical astronomy further than 
the undergraduate courses allow. The observatory will place the 
department of astronomy on a good basis, offering, as it does, an 
opportunity to carry out the plans of the late Professor Greene. 
The 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
report has appeared. The faculty list shows forty-eight fall pro- 
fessors, aided by forty-nine instructors and assistants, and thirty- 
one non-resident lecturers. Thirty-two preachers of various denom- 
inations, including many of the most widely known clergy in the 
country, conducted the services last year. ——The names in the cat- 
alogue of students number 1,306. They are divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: Graduates, 78 ; seniors, 154; juniors, 194; sopho- 
mores, 315; freshmen, 411; a 56. Law school, —gradu- 

; juniors, Students in pharmacy, 6; 173 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


men study mechanical engineering, and 170 electrical en ete 

oy Seat ot eee has 115 students, the patois ar of nod 
’ other departments t thei i 

A new athletic field has t been saunied > ee 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

by the Hon. Byron Weston. The grounds, agreat improvement on 
the old ones, are sufficiently large to furnish two football fields and 
give an excellent chance for base ball. This fall the donor has 
built a track which, as far as advantages go, will put Williams on 
= equal footing with her rivals. The track is oblong in shape, 
fteen feet wide, and a sixth of a mile in cireuit. It is very care- 
fully underdrained, and is composed of pin gravel covered to a 
depth of nine inches with cinders. The track is so arranged that 
Me yey of the races will be opposite the grand stand, which is 
just back of the catcher’s position in base ball. The upper 
end of the field has been cut down so that there is little grade, and 
everything has been done to give the men the best possible chance 
for athletic practice and contests. —Boon Itt, a Siamese student 
who was graduated at Williams College last June, has entered the 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y. The 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
has received a gift of five hundred volames of valuable classical 
books from the library of the late Prof. John H. Wheeler, of the 
oo of Virginia. The books include several choice Greek 
an tin works. His wi i 
bury, made the gift. It a : ene yA 
the late Charles W. Rich, to found a scholarship for students from 


tony Song — towns if none come from there. The 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
is growing very rapidly, and in several directions is becoming the 
most complete in America. Thetwo principal donors to the library 
have been Dr. Alfred Stillé, who presented a splendid collection of 
books, numbering three thousand bound volumes and five thousand 
unbound volumes and pamphlets; and Dr. William Pepper, pro- 
vost of the university, who more recently gave the greater portion 
of bis own medical library ; $15,000 in money has also been received, 
and one half of it expended in the erection of the new library build- 
ing, while the other half is to be retained as the nucleus of an en- 
dowment fund for the purchase of books and medical journals. 
JOHN HARVARD, JR. 

















SOUTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS. 


The association of the Southeastern Ohio teachers met at Me- 
Arthur, on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 29 and 30. At the first 
session, at 2 p. m. Friday, Hon. H. W. Coultrap, of McArthur, 
delivered an address of welcome, which was appropriately responded 
to by Dr. Wm. Hoover, of Athens University. 

Supt. J. J. Allison, of Gallipolis, president-elect of the Associ- 
ation, next delivered an able inaugural address in which he laid 
down the four following principles that should be acted upon 
by teachers: 1. Persons should not enter the profession with- 
out a reasonable certainty of remaining in it. 2. Good and thor- 
ough preparation should be had before attempting to teach. 3. 


Life certificates should be required to debar those who desire to use 
the profession to help them in some other business or profession. 
He would make professional training an absolute requisite to enter- 
ing the profession, as that is the door to the other professions. 4. 
Begin with small salaries, and increase to a competency, to debar 
hangers-on. 

Superintendent Allison then mentioned the sad neglect our coun- 
try is guilty of toward its superannuated teachers, Inasmuch as the 
teacher serves as the great leveler between the rich and the poor, 
the aristocratic and the down-trodden, is it not the duty of the 
United States Government to provide for those in an especial man- 
ner who spend their lives in laying broad and deep the foundation 
of the republic by instilling patriotism, loyalty, and morality into 
the minds of the youth of the country in the schoolroom ? 

Dr. John Hancovk, commissioner of schools in Ohio, was next 
introduced, and addressed the Association on *‘ The Country Schools 
of Ohio.’’ The learned gentleman spoke most highly of the 
country school, and said he owed more to the country school than 
to all else, because it was there he learned to read, and to love to 


The Association was addressed on Friday evening by Supt. A. B. 
Johnson, of Avondale, Cincinnati, on the subject, ‘‘ The State of 
the Schools and the State.’? Mr. Johnson strongly advocates the 
moral education of the youth, and says that the life of Christ and the 
four Gospels should be taught as history, and asa basis of charac- 
ter. He would, of course, strip these of all sectarianism. The 
life of Napoleon and Washivgton are taught, why not teach that 
of Christ ? 

The Association desired that Superintendent Johnson’s paper be 


published. 
Srconp Day. 


Saturday morning the subject of ‘‘Reading in the Country Schools’’ 
was discussed by Superintendent Coultrap of Nelsonville, Superin- 
tendent Raymond of Logan, Superintendent Wheaton of Athens, Miss 
Boise and Prin. Carr of Gallipolis, Professor Clarke of Rio Grande, 
and Prin. S. P. Humphrey of Middleport. This was followed by a 
strong and well prepared paper on * Pedagogical Possibilities,’’ by 
Superintendent Bowers of Pomeroy, in which the writer,among many 
other needed reforms, urged the necessity and showed the benefit 
of lengthening the course of study at least one year in graded 
schools. Mr. Bowers also took strong and positive grounds against 
permitting those to teach who use tobacco, whisky, and obscene 
language. : 

At the last session on Saturday afternoon Miss Kate Cranz, of 
Athens, read a paper on ‘'Germao in American Schools.’’ Miss 
Cranz opposed its introduction into the common schools, for patriotic 
reasons, but thought that more time, if any at all, should be given 
to it in colleges, that the results therefrom might be more satis- 
factory. The discussion was opened by Supt. M. W. Coultrap, 
followed by Principal George Geyer, of Pomeroy, who said, from 
personal observation and experience, he was confident the time 
spent on German should by all means be given to English. 

“The Education of the Greeks,’’ a finished paper, was presented 
by Professor Phillips, of Marietta. : ’ 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident—Dr. William Hoover, of Athens. Secretary—Miss Alice 
Short, of Middleport. 

The next session o 
All present felt the meeting at 


f the Association will be held at Pomeroy. 
McArthur had been the most help- 





and that all who attended 


i history of the Association 
fal in the <n : GxorGgia Horey. 


were better able to teach. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Date. “ Place. 


Dee. 31 Jan, 3, lowa State Association, Des Moines. 
Jan. 1-3, Washington State Association, Ellensburg, Wash. 
& Minnesota ” “ St. Paul. 


«6638, : Minnesota State Conv. of Co.Supts., St. Paul. 
June 26-28 Tennessee State Association. 
July 8-11, National Educational Association, St. Paul. 


INDIANA, 


Coates College for women, at Terre Haute, has secured Joseph 
Henry Tudor, C. E., a graduate of Lafayette in 1886, and lately 
principal of the classical academy at Cumberland, Md., as professor 
of mathematics and director of the scientific department. 

ILLINOIS. 
- . State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 
ive thousand teachers are reading the course of the Illinois 

Teachers’ Reading Circle. Three thousand copies of the books 
composing the pupils’ course have been sent out from the central 
office of the circle. The directors were in session in November at 
Bloomington. They contemplate having the books of the two 
courses for literary culture prepared especially for these courses. 

Prof. F. U. White, principal of the Galva High School, has been 
promoted to the superintendency of the city schools. The schools 
are Increasing in numbers and efficiency under his administration, 

Superintendents White of Galva, and E. C. Rossiter of Kewanee, 
and Professor Forbes of the Princeton Township High School, 
have arranged for a series of oratorical contests between representa- 
ate of their respective schools, to be held in the three places in 

urn, 

The Kewanee High School has been placed upon the list of ac- 
credited schools by the University of Illinois. The revised compul- 
sory law of the state is enforced in this city with satisfactory results, 
The truant officer of the board has also been made a special police- 
man by the city authorities, and gives his whole time to looking 
after children of school age not in school. A large number of 
Pupils have been brought into the schools in this way. 

; he teachers of Bureau County are taking hold of the reading 
circle work in earnest. Classes have been formed in all parts of 
this large county. 

The meeting of the Woman’s Teachers’ Association was held at 
Bloomington, as advertised in the JoUKNAL. Good audiences 
were present at every session. It wasin reality a deliberative body. 
The discussions were lively and profitable. The address of State 
Superintendent Edwards, and the papers by Miss Mary E. Burt of 
the Cook County Normal, Mrs. Frances S. Parker of the same in- 
stitution, Mrs. Eudora Hailmann of the La Porte (Ind.) Kinder- 
garten Training School, and Mr. Belfield of the Chicago Manual 
Training School, were the marked features of the program. The 
following officers were elected for the next year: President—Ann 
C. Anderson, of Carbondale. Corresponding Secretary—Martha 
Buck, of Carbondale. Recording Secretary—Estelle Hughes, of 
Bloomington. Ex-Committee—Louise Baumberger, of Greenville ; 
Mary Holder, of Freeport; Cora Hamilton, of Pontiac. Treasurer 
—Leonore Franklin, of Delevan. Miss Sarah E. Raymond, of 
Bloomington, presided with her usual grace and ability. 

The new Lee School in Peoria will be opened at the beginning of the 
winter term. It is one of the best appointed ward school buildings 
in the West. Miss Ella Beseman has been elected principal. The 
attendance upon the public schools of this city has largely increased 
this year, and the school board are already planning for two more 
new schools. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody, regent of the University of [llinois, is in 
Europe on a leave of absence for one year. He will therefore not 
preside at the State Teachers’ Association. The meeting, however, 
promises to be large and successful. 





IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

The Fort Dodge Collegiate Institute has the largest number of 
students in its history. Kev. Loyal Young Hays, lately of Mifflin- 
town, Pa., has accepted the presidency of the institute, and has 
entered upon the work with energy and zeal. There are six teach- 
ers. and the course of study has been enlarged. 

The university Y. M. C. A. building, at Lowa City, is an as- 
sured thing. The faculty and students have subscribed over 
$10,000 and over $10,000 more has been subscribed by citizens. 
The president and two members of the faculty subscribed $500 
each, 22 students gave $100 each, and 38 gave $50 each. The 
subscriptions were largely from students who are wholly or in part 
self-supporting. The desire is to erect a $35,000 building and 
place it on the university campus, if a permit can be secured by a 
special act of the legislature. 

Principal G. N. Sabin, who recently took charge of the Clear 
Lake schools, it said to be doing excellent work. 

The high schools of Union County have united on a plan of ad- 
mission to encourage pupils of the county outside of their districts 
to attend them. The following are the requirements for admission 
adopted: 1. A fair knowledge of reading, writing, and spelling ; 
2. Ray’s Arithmetic or equivalent; 3. Harvey’s or Reed a Kel- 
logg’s First Lessons in Language ; 4. Swinton’s or Mitchell 8 Com- 
plete Geography ; 5. United States History. Any pupil bringing a 
record from any teacher that the above work has been performed, 
will be almitted. Supt. H. B. Larrabee of Creston, Sapt. A. G. 
Owen of Afton, and County Superintendent Stayt are united on 
this plan of work, and propose by it to help all the schools. 

Prof. J. A. Luce, recently of Western College, at Toledo, is 
elected professor of political science in the State University, to suc- 
ceed Dr. J. L. Pickard. i 

Supt. G. W. Sampson, of Belle Plaine, has so efficiently man- 
aged the work in his schools as to attract and enroll 84 per cent. of 
the school population. Few cities can do better. 

Peru College is prospering. The good citizens of Oskaloosa have 
undertaken to build a wing and put in heating apparatus, at an 
expense of $15,000. 3 oe 

Principal G. M. Bryan is putting new life into the patrons and 
pupils of Montezuma schools. — 

The State University alumni, 
reunion and banquet in Des Moines 
Teachers’ Association. 

State Supt. Henry Sabin was reclected for a second term. He 
is recognized as an able and wise counselor, and administers the 
educational affairs of the state with good judgment. j; 

Rev. A. M. Haggard, the new president of Oskaloosa College, is 
well received. He is a close student, a deep thinker, a fine teacher, 


and an eloquent speaker. 


resident and visiting, will hold a 
during the meeting of the State 


LOUISIANA, 
The State Normal School of Louisiana, at Nachitoches, has ad- 


vanced the standard of scholarship, and a diploma entitles the 
holder to a first-class certificate ae teacher for four years, A liberal 
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portion of the Peabody appropriation remitted to this school, is re- 
ported to have contributed ly to elevating the teacher’s occu- 
pation, and stimulating an interest in behalf of common schools. 


MICHIGAN, 

Supt. Thomas Chalmers, of Buchanan, has resigned his position 
to accept a call to the Central Christian Church at Columbus, O. 
Mr. A. J. Swain, formerly of Owasso, succeeds him in charge of 
the Buchanan schools. 

Mr. A. S. Hall, who has had charge of the schools in Cadillac 
for the past four years, is now principal of the high school in Mor- 
gan Park, Ill. 

Prof. Henry S. Frieze, LL.D., of Michigan University, died at 
his home iv Ann Arbor, Dec. 7. For some time his health has been 
failing, and during the present school year he has been able to do 
but little with his classes. Dr. Frieze graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1841, and immediately became instructor in that institution. 
In 1854 he accepted the chair of Latin language and literature in 
the University of Michigan, which position he held until the time 
of his death. Upon the retirement of Dr. Haven in 1869, he was 
made temporary president of the university, and continued to act 
in this capacity until the election of Dr. Angell, in 1871. Again, 
when the latter was absent upon a government mission to China, 
Dr. Frieze was for a year and a half acting president. The duties 
of this office were discharged by him in a manner highly acceptable 
to all connected with the institution, and several important changes 
in its management were effected during his temporary presidency. 
Professor Frieze was a man of the most refined character, quiet and 
unassuming in his manner, but fall of enthusiasm as a teacher in 
his special lines. He gained and held the fullest sympathy and 
esteem of all his pupils, and his zeal was an inspiration to all who 
entered his classes. His death takes from the university the oldest 
professor in the literary department,—a man beloved by all his co- 
laborers, and a teacher revered by all who have known the privi- 
leges of his classroom. 


NEW YORK. 


Uniform examinations for Commissioners’ Certificates will be 
held as follows : 
For First Grade Certificates. 
March 4, 5, 1890 — Lansingburgh — Academy. 
Aug. 19, 20, ** — Hoosick Falls — Main St. Building. 
For Second and Third Grade Certificates. 
Jan. 11th, 1890 — Johnsonville — School Building. 


March4th, ‘* — Lansingburgh — Academy. 

April 5th, “‘ — Hoosick Falls — Main St. Building. 
May 3d, ‘* — Petersborough — School Building. 
Aug. 19th, ‘* — Hoosick Falls — Main St. Building. 
Sept. 6th, ‘“‘ — Schaghticoke — School Building. 
Oct. 4th, ‘* — Valley Falls — School Building. 
Nov. 25th, ‘*‘ — Lansingburgh — School Building. 


Examinations begin at 9 a. m. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Supt. James A. Foskay, one of the most progressive educators 
of Southern California, has been appointed to a position on the Los 
—— County Board of Education. 

he Sacramento County Teachers’ Institute, held during the last 
week of November, and conducted by Supt. Will S. Monroe, was 
one of the best ever held at the Capital City. 

A. E. Winship lectured before the teachers’ institutes of Pasa- 
dena and Chico, and the counties of Alameda, Ventura, Napa, 
Placer, and Colusa. We quote from the Pacific Educational 
Journal with reference to his work: “‘ Mr. Winship fairly captured 
the Institute.” . . **The largest audience ever assembled 
in Napa City to listen to an institute lecturer.’ . . . ‘' The 
teachers who heard him will work with redoubled energy the com- 


~~~ 
he 23d annual session of the California Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Los Angeles, Dec, 31, 1889, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1890. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Rev. H. G. Mendenhall, lately an editor in Grand Forks, has 
entered on his duties as president of the State College at James- 
town. 


OHIO. 


The school board of Cleveland recently invited Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt to address the teachers of that city on the subject of *‘ Scien- 
tific Temperance,’’ which she did, telling them of the textbooks now 
ready for their use and the courses of study in this branch that have 
been prepared for graded and ungraded schools, Mr. E. R. 
Felton, a member of the school board, followed Mrs. Hunt, ex- 
pressing his pleasure at hearing her, and his interest in the cause 
she championed. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Martin Luther Horne, son of the veteran editor of The National 
Educator, has become principal of the academy at Springtown, 
Bucks County, an institution that has done much for culture in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

R. F. Elliott, A. M., being about to enter on legal practice, has 
resigned the  ‘eatied of Miffington Academy to William 
Alexander, A.B. 

The trustees of the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown have made 
preparations to begin early in the spring, the erection of a fourth 
building, 53 by 132 feet, for the purpose of getting additional dor- 
mitories and recitation rooms. 

The Friends’ schools of Philadelphia are among the most 
enterprising private schools of the country. They are upon the 
net public school basis; indeed few public school officials pro- 
vide so generously for the professional improvement of their teach- 
ers as do the managers of these schools. Each year, recently, they 


lectures being given every ot 


, th 
remarkably able program, the LL.D., Mathilde E. Coffin, 


week. In the course are E. E. White, 
I. Freeman Hall, Lelia E. Patridge, Dr. Schaeffer, Professor 
and others. . ee 

The Bloomsburg Normal is in a thrifty condition, 
in hearty sympathy with the public schools of the country. 
appointments are first-class, and the professional enthusiasm great. 

The State Institutes. 

The Pennsylvania Institutes has been a grea , 
They are among the most profitable and enjoyable in the country. 
The state is peculiarly strong in its corps of country superintend- 
ents. They are men of special skill in administration, of great en- 
ergy, and high character. They command the respect of the cit- 
izens of all classes and the enthusiasm of their teachers. It is re- 
markable the size and spirit of their institates. : 

A few will sample all in a greater or less degree. At Harris- 
burg, for illustration, there were immense audiences filling the 
largest hall to overflowing. There were seven instructors, any one 
of whom would have been considered sufficient for an ordinary 
institute. Think of Dr. Higbee, Principal Lyte of Millersville Nor- 
mal, Principal Snyder of the Indiana County Normal, Superin- 
tendent Coughlan, I. Freeman Hall, Mathilde E. Coffin, and Miss 
Buckbee, all on one week’s program, and all down for regular and 
continued work. 

At Lancaster the same enthusiasm was manifest. There were 
fully 1,500 people in attendance upon some of regular sessions of 
the institute. Governor Beaver was there full of fire and vim; 
ex-State Superintendent Wickersham was there with prestige of 
his historic and heroic service to the state and the cause of univer- 
sal education; State Supt. Dr. Higbee, Dr. T. M. Balliet of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr. Maltby, formerly of the Indiana County Normal ; 
Mathilde E. Coffin; Dr. Heiges. ex-princi of the normal 
school; Dr. Buehrle, city superintendent. What talent that is to 
mass in one county! 

At Norristown there was the same grand success. Dr. Higbee 
was at his best. Dr. Snyder was never more attractive. Dr. Ed. 
ward Brooks was there with characteristic professional devotion 
and tact. Dr. Philips, of the West Chester Normal, energized 
every phase of the work. Deputy State Superintendent Houck 
was welcome for his personality as well as for his office. Mathilde 
E. Coffin was never more sensible or interesting. Dr. E. O. Lyte 
was every way effective. Professor and Mrs. Welsh were enjoyed 
by all, as they always are. What wealth of talent for a single 
institute! 

These are samples, pretty good samples to be sure, of the scores 
of similar en tery in the state. Is it any wonder that first-class 
men are required for connty superintendents when they are ex- 
pected to arrange for such meetings and energize every detail ? It 
is not any cause for surprise that when a man es a success of 
his work the voters do not disturb him in his position. They would 
be foolish if they did. 


Age of the Normal Schools. 


and works 


Millersville opened in - - - 1860, age, 29 years, 
Edinboro a - - = — "= 
Mansfield 9 - - - — “_ * 
Kutztown a - - - _, “ee *®& 
Bloomsburg ‘* ‘ - . . an - aa SS 
West Chester “‘ ‘“‘ - - - se - i -* 
Shippensburg “* ‘* cio «= “a 2 oe 
California ates midi \* . 1874, “© 16 * 
Indiana S a a i 6d 
Lock Haven “ ‘“ a> ae - — "oa 
The State Teachers’ Association, 


The convention that founded the State Teachers’ Association met 
in Harrisburg in 1822. Thomas H. Burrowes was president, and 
James P, Wickersham was chairman of the committee on general 
business. 
1852, 
1858, 
1854, 


1855, 


Harrisburg.* 

Pittsburgh and Lancaster. 
Pottsville and Lewistown. 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 


1856, Williamsport and Harrisburgh. 

1857, Chambersburg and Indiana. 

1858, Scranton. 1874, Shippensburg. 
1859, West Chester. 1875, Wilkesbarre. 
1860, Greensburg. 1876, West Chester. 
1861, Lewisburg. 1877, Erie. 

1863, Reading. 1878, Reading. 
1864, Altoona. 1880, York. 

1865, Meadville. 1881, Washington. 
1866, Gettysburg. 1882, Pottsville. 
1867, Bellefonte. 1883, Williamsport. 
1868, Allentown. 1884, Meadville. 
1869, Greensburg. 1885, Harrisburg. 
1870, Lancaster. 1886, Allentown. 


1871, Williamsport. 
1872, Philadelphia. 
1873. Pittsburgh. 


* Preliminary convention. 


1887, Clearfield. 
1888, Scranton. 
1889, Altoona. 





UTAH, 


Ogden has been enjoying a ‘‘boom,’’ and the school 
has increased so much that one room in the new City 
used for the high school department. 

Ogden Academy, ‘New West,’’ has over two hundred pupils. 
Two of last year’s teachers resigned, one Miss Florence Crosby, of 
Williamsburg, Mass., to become the wife of Mr. C. H. Parsons, of 
Salt | Lake City. Miss Mary McClelland, of Oberlin, O., and Miss 
Abbie P. Noyes, of Newburyport, Mass., are the two new teachers. 

; Hammond Hall, at Salt Lake City, has increased numbers in its 
higher department, but on account of the improvement in the lower 
schools of the city the lower grades have small attendance. The 


pulation 
all is now 





Neff, | terian Institute at Salt 


t success this season. | 


of the Manual Training School of Hammond Hall took a 


: | bo 
have had a series of professional lectures. | This season they nae prise at the late territorial fair, for wood-work exhibited. 


Prof. J. F. Millspaugh still remains at the head of the Presby- 
Take City. The trustees of the institution 


were wise to retain him. 


The reform school was opened Nov. 1. The need of such an in- 


Its | stitution has become imperative. 


TENNESSEE. 


The friends of the Peabody Normal College are just now much 
elated over the action of the special committee of the Peabody 
board of trust, which met here last Friday. The committee, con- 
sisting of Ex-President R. B, Hayes, Senator Gibson of Louisiana ; 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota; Dr. Green, of Boston; and Gov- 
ernor Porter, of Tennessee, was appointed at the last annual meet- 
ing of the board, to come to Nashville, study the needs of the col- 
lege, and supply them. After spending two or three days here the 
committee unanimously made the following appropriations: For 
the purchase of books for the library, $1,400. For lectures in 
civics and American history, $1,500. For a private secretary to 
Chancellor Payne, $1,200. For a model school building, $12,000. 
For teacher of model school, $1,300. The plans for this new build- 
ing were adopted by the committee, and work will be begua at 
once. For the lectures in American history a New England man 
will probably be selected. The attendance upon the Normal 
College now numbers 335, and when it reaches 354, which it 
will do by Jan. 1, it will have doubled since the beginning of Chan- 
cellor Payne’s administration. 

The Executive Committee of the Tennessee State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met Saturday night in Memphis and arranged for the next 
meeting of the Association in that city June 26, 27, and 28, at 
which time it is hoped to organize a large party for the N. E. A. 

The third annual meeting of the Public School Officers’ 
tion of Tennessee will meet in this city early next month. This or- 
ganization is rapidly increasing its power for good to the public 
schools of the state. 

The first quarter of the work of the city school year has just 
closed. The enrollment of pupils is nearly 1,000 more than last 
year, and of teachers 15 more. 


MINNESOTA, 


The Minnesota Educational Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the State Capitol, St. Paul, Jan. 1-3, 1890. The 


program : 

Wednesday, Jan. 1.—8 p.m. 
Donnelly. 

Thursday, Jan. 2.—9 am. President’s Address: ‘“ Proportion in 
Education,” Prof. H. P. Judson, State University. 9.30—*‘ Spelling 
Reform,” Prof. Brewster, State Farm School. 10.30— Paper by Supt. 
G. H. Davies, Crow Wing County. 11.00—‘“ King Caprice and His 
Loyal Subjects,” Supt. 8. 8. Parr, St. Cloud. 


H1eH SCHOOL COUNCIL SECTION. 


Thursday, Jan. 2.—2.00 p.m. ‘Ideal Schools,” President A. F. 
Bechdolt, wi Mankato Schools. 2.30—‘ Morals and Manners,” 
saps. F. T. Wilson, Stillwater.” 3.00.— Language ve hO Graded 
Schools,” Supt. ay vg George, St. Peter. 3.40—“ Intelligent Igno- 
rance,” Miss Nellie A. Ford. Normal School, Moorhead. 

Thursday, Jan. 2.—8 p.m. Address by U. 8. 
Commissioner Wm. T. Harris. 

Friday, Jan. 3.—9.00 a.m. ‘“ Ethics of the Schoolroom,” Supt. J. H. 
Cummings, Moorhead. 9.40—‘‘ Uniformity,” Supt. Robert Nix, New 


Opening Address, Hon. Ignatius 


General Session, 


Ulm, 10.20—‘‘Mental Growth in the Teacher,” Prof. A. H. Pearson, 
peeton College. 11.00—Reports of Committees ; Miscellaneous 
usiness. 


Friday, Jan. 3.—General Session. 2.00 p.m.—‘‘ The National Asso- 
ciation,’ President Jas. H. Canfield, Kansas. Discussion: State Supt. 
Kiehle, Pres. Irwin Shepard, and others. 2.40— Music in the Public 
Schools.” Pres. L. C. Lord, Moorehead. 3.80—* Professional Ethics,” 
Pres. Thos. J. Gray, St. Cloud. 
Adjournment. 

he program of the Primary Section of the Association will contain 
papers from representatives of the four normal schools, from the Min- 
neapolis Training Schools, from the Primary Superintendents of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and from three primary workers in different 
parts of the state. 


The total enrollment in the Minneapolis public schools for the 
month of October was 19.496, with an average daily attendance of 
14,367. The whole number of students enrolled in the high schools 
is 1,116. There are 47 teachers in the high schools. The manual 
training department has 207 students. New work in wood carving 
and turning bas been introduced. Enthusiastic work is being done 
in the Teachers’ Trainiog Class, under the direction of Miss A. O. 
Evers; 50 students are on the roll, and many more have applied 
than could be accommodated. Lectures on pedagogy have been 
given by Dr. Gray, of St. Cloud, and other prominent educators. 
Four new buildings and two large additions have been erected, and 
the schools are in excellent condition under the able supervision of 
Prof. Jno. Bradley. 

Prof. Edward Olson, who perished in the recent disastrous fire 
in the Tribune building at Minneapolis, was one of the most accom- 
plished linguists in the country. He could speak no less than 
eighteen languages, and had a smattering of many more. Last 
summer he was a delegate to the Oriental Congress at Stockholm, 
and was the only man there who could address the assemblage in 
every language used there. Professor Olson commenced life as a 
poor Norwegian boy, and at nineteen was a farm laborer, but a de- 
sire for learning, and an indomitable industry made him one of the 
most learned and useful men of his day. 

The opening of her splendid public library building on the 16th, 
emphasizes the fact that Minneapolis is not only a great manufac- 
turing and business center, but is a liberal and appreciative nur- 
turer of all the refinements of higher civilization. This magnifi- 
cent building, with its equipments, costing over $300,000, is a 
source of justifiable pride to the liberal citizens who have been con- 
spicuous in bringing into a material state this grand philanthropic 
project, and is a credit to the state at large. There is no reason 
why, upon this library and art basis there should not be founded 


4.00 — Business, Election of Officers, 





an art school of broad liberality and effective accessories, to which 
students shall flock from all over the Northwest. 








USE NEXT TERM 


IN BNGLISH (35 cents), lately adopted for all the High Schools of Boston, Cambridge, &e. 
Send for a price list of 50 interesting, well graded, and well edited texts for classes 


SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY, 
ARD’S CHEMISTRY ($1.12), 
treats with the utmost clearness and 








($1.60) the best exponent of the coming method of teaching history. SHEP- 
used in over 350 schools and colleges. MBIKLEJOHN’S LANGUAGE ($1 20) 
simplicity the salient points of rhetoric and literature. 
SHALER’S GEOLOGY ($1.00), for Grammar schools or lower classes in the High Schools. 
in French or German. A complete price list of our publications SENT FREE. ' 


STRANG'S EXERCISES 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





FOR SALE, 

The Greylock Institute School property at South 
Williamstown, Mass. Property consists of Institute 
building, gymnasium, and thirty-six acres of land. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. 
The building was erected expressly for school pur- 
poses, and will accommodate axe pepils Farm 
under high cultivation, well stocked with fruit trees, 
and all necessary buildings 


roblems before 
orld,” the onl 


Fall 


Wabash Avenue, 


,**Understandest Thou What Tho 

BReadest?” No one can read the > 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 


Full of valuable 
illustrated. 
Send orders to SCHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Co., 185 


papers under- 


them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 
cheap work of the kind, 144 
information on curren 
Paper 390 cents, Cloth 


‘es, 
‘story. | Has a systematic course of study, 


Chicago. 








For particulars address 
H. READ, North Adams, Mass. 


Cc. H. 
N. B.—Mention this paper, Register Ni 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 





» | 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. eow 


A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees ‘erred. 
ta ~Winter Term opens December 31. a a 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


Address 


0, WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Duluth.—While there is often striving and schem- 


ing to work up booms in real estate, in manufact- 
uring, and in mining interests in these ra idly 
growing and wonderfully prosperous cities of the 
great West, yet, as a general rule, no very strenu- 
ous efforts seem to be put forth to extend the boom 
to educational affairs. The boom usually stops 
short of the schoolhouse door. Not so in the 
** Zenith City.”” That the school board of Dalath 
intends to do its part in the building up of a city 
great in more ways than one, is evinced by the 
completion of the Lincoln School building, a hand- 
— structure rol pressed ne and brown stone 
mmings, containing twelve rooms, costing $53,- 
00, to be opened Jan. 6, 1890; by the pe Ban 
of the unique plans of a local architect for the En- 
dion School, to be completed in Oct., 1890, at a 
cost of $50,000; and, finally, by the proposition to 
flank the old Washington building, which occu- 
pies a most commanding site, by two wings, at an 
cost of $80,000. ‘The free textbook 
system has been adopted, and the board has just 
— $25,000 for free books. 
wo hundred and thirty-five volumes and one 
set of Britannica Encyclopedia have been added to 
the high school library, and $100 has been ex- 
pended for apparatus for the department of 
physios. The courses of study in the high school 
ve been somewhat modified, and one in manual 
training has been introduced covering four years. 
This work is in charge of Mr. F. B. Fairbank, a 
—— of the Worcester Polytechnic School. 
bout twenty-five boys are taking this course. 
Superintendent Denfeld, who is in charge of 
the schools of Duluth, is a wide-awake, p ive 
educator. The present enrollment in the day 
schools is 2,500 pupils. Evening schools are con- 
ducted, and five teachers employed. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Arthur H. Chase, of Concord, has been ap- 
pointed principal, and Mrs. Rosa Akerman, of 


Kensington, assistant principal, of the Concord | 


evening school. 

The New Hampshire Conference Seminary of 
Tilton has 140 students. 

Principal Sperry French, of the Exeter Gram- 
mar School, recently completed his thirtieth year 
of service at that place. Mr. French has also 
taught in Rye, Seabrook, and Boston, Mass. 

A very successful and instructive Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held at Tilton, Friday, Dec. 20, under 
the charge of State Supt. J. W. Patterson. Some 
75 teachers attended the sessions, 


VERMONT. 


Miss Carrie H. Lang has resigned her position 
at Gilmanton Academy, and will remove to Lynn, 


Mass. 

Schools have begun their winter terms. The 
attendance is larger than for some time, as it is in 
the academies and higher educational institutions. 

Black River Academy at Ludlow has 110 stu- 
dents. wage 

Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River is enjoying 
a fine course of lectures this winter. 

Chester High School, under the tuition of Pro- 
fessor Burnett, increases in popularity each year. 

_ Members of the Brattleboro High School have 
adopted the neat military caps with B. H. S. and 
the class date in gilt letters on the front. 

The recent examinations were passed easily by 
those who were determined to do their best. The 
teachers attained to a higher grade of making 
than last spring, and all seem pane with the 
new law when once it is thoroughly understood. 

The new proprietors of the Vermont Monthly are 
talking of beginning the publication of a teacher's 
edition of that magazine in January. State Super- 
imtendent Palmer says he deems the plan a good 
one, and thinks the educational interests of the 














state should have a worthy representative. The 
whole thing remains with the teachers, however, 
whether they will support it or not. 

Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River is enjoying 
@ season of unequalled prosperity under Professor 
Williams. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed 
special examiners for the several normal schools: 
Principal C. H. Dunton, of Poultney, for the Cas- 
tleton School; Principal S. W. Landon, of Bur- 
lington, for the Johnson School ; Principal G. E. 
Johnson, of Springfield, for the Randolph School. 

Hon. Elisha B, Taft, of Burlington, has given 
to the museum of the State University a large col- 
lection of rare curiosities which he picked up in 
his recent Oriental tour. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Miss Lizzie G. Ferry, of Somerville, has been 
offered a position in the Phillips School, Boston, 
and has accepted. 

Mise Harriet A. Brown, of Titusville, Pa., has 
been elected to the first grade position in the 
Forster School, Somerville. Miss Brown is a 
graduate of the Worcester Normal School. 

The 325 pupils and 12 teachers of the Spring- 
field High School are enjoying an unexpected va- 
cation, which will last until the city authorities re- 
pair the drainage system of the school. The city 
physician ordered the school to be closed. Foul 
gases have caused much disease among the stu- 
dents for some time. 

The Harvard School, Cambridge, unfurled for 
the first time on Friday, the 20th, a flag presented 
by Mr. J. L. Paine. Speeches were made by 
Principal Barrell, Mayor Gilmore, and others. 

At a recent meeting of the school committee of 
Brockton, Mr. B. B. Russell was unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools, and the follow- 
ing teachers were elected: Miss Annie G. Pack- 
ard, of Westport, was elected to the Keith School ; 
Miss A. M. Woodward, of Attleboro’ Falls, to 
the Howard School ; and Miss Bertha C. Leonard, 
of Rockport, to the principalship of the Ashland 
School. A new grade of salaries was adopted, to 
go into effect Jan 1, which advances the salaries a 
considerable, and each teacher reaches the maxi- 
mum on the third year. 

Mrs, Edith K. Joyce, of Brookline, who has 
been teaching in the Athol High School, has re- 
ao She has accepted a position at St. Paul, 

inn, 

The Palmer High School is to have a reading 
room, which is to be supplied with daily papers 
and magazines. 

Smith College has an enrollment of 511 students, 
an increase of 74 over last year. 

Two lads in one of the Reading grammar schools 
publish a paper called The Oregonian. It contains the 
school news of the town, with numerous incidents, 
facts, and opinions. The boys do their own writ- 
ing, composition, and presswork. Every effort of 
this kind not only serves as an edacational force 
with the children, but quickens interest in school 
matters throughout the town. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In the Nation, for November, Mr. H. W. Kent, 
curator of the Slater Museum, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, gives certain figures to show the exact cost of 
a small museum which may be productive of vast 
good ina community. The gross cost of Slater 
Museum was exactly $27,112.07. Of this sum 
$13,968.68 was paid for casts and $800 for photo- 
graphs. During this, the first year, over 10,000 
have visited the museum, 

New London isto have a new and well appointed 
grammar school built during the winter. 











FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 to 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 











TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have been asked by the Authorities to recommend Teachers for the follow- 














ing places : 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. | 
i ° State Salary. When Wanted. 
scp —— dent. - Penn 1.200 Spring 
H. 8. Princ. - nd. 760 Jan. 
Pub. 8. Princ - Nebr 1,000 ’ 
Superintendent - Mich 1.200 Sp ng, 
Pub 8. Princ . Ills 1,000 an, 
H. 8. Princ. - « Nebr, 800 Soon. 
Town Princ - Penn 50 Now 
Pub. 8. School. Nebr. 550 Now. 
H. 8. Princ. oe on Spring 
“ c " 
et a Wis. 500 Jan. 
” ° Kans 75 Feb. 
vas ad Iowa. 450 Jan. 
= ° lowa. 600 Jan, 
re - Mich 50 Jan. 
« be Ills. 835 at = 
Tram. Wis (2) #40 . 
cpm “E> hio 50 Jan. 
” Sad Mont. Terr. 60 April. 
Iowa. 35 ow. 
Minn 50 Soon. 
Dak. 40 Jan. 
Wis. 35 Jan. 





New places are coming in ever: . The lar 


We are always glad to 


better salaries, or more congenial surroundings 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


day 
vt teachers enn ey sot canmmunieations are held strictly confidential. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Position. State. Salary. When Wanted. 
Asst. (man). Ills. #50 & Home. At once, 
Principal, - Iowa. sad 
Latin, - -« Ala. $40 & Home. sed 
Sciences, College. Ky. $1,000 Jan. 
Princ. Academy, Mo. At once. 
Lady Asst. - Ky. 600 Jan. 
Agri. Coll. 2,500 (7) Jan or Feb, 

d, Minn. 800 Jan. 
7 2" Kk : 835 & Home. Feb. 

o ii e ~ nn “ “ ity . 
Training Teacher. N. E. States. 800 Soon. 
Asst. Sept - Pras $40 — 
Shorthand. " 
Music, Univ. Ohio Good. Soon. 
Music, Acad. Tils. Small, Soon. 
Partner, Coll. - Kans. Soon. 
Commer, Teacher. Mich. 1,000 Soon 
Music. . <« la. 50 Jan. 
Primary. Ik Chicago. 600 Jan. 
Delsarte System. Chicago. 400 Soon, 


e Manual of the Association and circulars are sent free. 


as to their wants, and the chances of their securing 


Tess 
HERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
= tm 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





DO YOU WANT 
A WINTER SCHOOL ? 


To begin about the first of January ? If so, 


REGISTER WITH THE 
N. &. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





Agents Wanted. 


SALESME WANTED AT.ONCE:-1 


our goods by sample tothe w 
and retail trade. We are the largest 

tanufacturersin our linein the world. Liberal . 
for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
pent position, Honey advanced = f “ 





salary paid 2 
Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, 








° 0 Expenses in advance. 
pon pt PSteady employmens 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards told the “‘ Story of an 
Egyptian Mound” to a large audience in the 
Slater Course, on the 19th inst. 

Mr. H. W. Kent is preparing a comprehensive 
catalogue of the Norwich Free Academy, to be 
issued early in December. 

The committee on revision of rules of the 
New Haven Board of Education have twice in- 
vited the principals to meet them recently, to 
hold what proved to be mutually helpful confer- 
ences, u the subject of principals’ duties. 

Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, has 
kept the teachers and principals busy Saturday 
morning, for several weeks, considering the work 
of the seventh and eighth grades, in grade meet- 
ings. ing, grammar, and language, geogra- 

y, history, arithmetic, drawing, and writing 

ave been eee nga and earnestly 

‘apers have m pre d by man 
teachers, and class exercises hm age illeetrate 
lans of work. The meetings have been very 
ruitful in ideas, and of great benefit to teachers 
attending them. 

Mr. C. L. Ames, of Plantsville, is chairman of 
a committee which is preparing a report on arith- 
metic, to be discussed at the meeting of the Con- 
necticut Council of Education in December. 

Professor Morrill, of the State Normal School 
at Willimantic, is giving a course of lectures in 
psychology before the New Haven teachers, Satur- 
day mornings, at the high school. His treatment 
of the subject makes it extremely interesting. 

G. B. 





GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 17 to December 32, inclusive.) 


— Emin Pasha recovering. 

— Death of Henry W. Grady. 

— Mexican lone subscribed for in London. 

— Another plot against the Czar discovered. 

— Attempt to assasinate the King of Corea. 

— A dense fog visits New York and vicinity. 

— The American squadron arrives in the Tagus 
River. 

— New union to go on the Amer‘ean flag next 
Fourth of July. 

— Queen’s University jubilee celebrated at 
Kingston, Canada. 

— Influenza gaining a foothold in all parts of 
the United States. 

— Hundreds of miners out of work in the Penn- 
sylvania coal region, 

— German syndicate obtains a contract to con- 
struct railroads in Egypt. 

— Threatened change in the course of the Sac- 
ramento River as a result of the recent central 
California floods. 

— Jury in Cronin case renders its verdict, — 
Coughlin, Burke, and O’Sullivan sentenced to life 
imprisonment, and Beggs acquitted. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL, 
It relieves the depression therefrom. 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. ; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 








-| elected to a fine position out West. 


Es 


A NEW THROUGH LINE TO DENVER 
AND CHEYENNE. 


A new through car route has been established 
via Chicago & Alton and Union Pacific Railways, 
between Chicago and Cheyenne, via Kansas City 
and Denver. This through car will leave Chicago 
on Chicago & Alton ‘‘ Kansas City Limited ’’ 
train, 5 p. m. daily, arriving at Kansas City the 
following morning, Denver the second morning, 
connecting at Cheyenne with the ‘ Overland 
Flyer”’ for Ogden, Salt Lake City, and all Pacific 
Coast points. For all farther information, tickets 
and reservation of berths in sleeping cars, 5 
call at city ticket office of Chicago & Alton R. R., 
195 South Clark Street. 





“ SIX WEEKS IN EUROPE” 


has a very attractive sound, especially to teachers. 
The readers of the JouRNAL will welcome the in- 
telligence that Messrs. H. D. Newson & Co. of 
New York have arranged a special vacation excur- 
sion to Europe for next summer. 

Leaving New York on Saturday, the 5th of 
July, the party will visit Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
jand, France, and Belgium, returning about the 
middle of August. 

The tour will include an excursion to the “‘ Giant’s 
Causeway,’’ special trip to ancient Chester, with 
its famous Roman walls, castle, and cathedral ; 
the renowned castles of Kenilworth and Warwick ; 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s birthplace ; and 
a host of other places of historic interest, beside 
Belfast, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, and other prominent 
points. 

Arrangements have also been made for a visit 
to Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Rugby, 
Harrow, Eaton, and other English schools, and as 
in this connection special facilities will be given 
the party for an acquaintance with the English 
school system in general, this is likely to prove 
the most interesting feature of the trip. 

For the entire tour a low price has been fixed, 
to include carriage drives in Paris, fees at hotels, 
and sightseeing as per program, and the services 
of a competent conductor. 

For full particulars of the tour write to H. D. 
Newson & Co., directors of pleasure excursions for 
teachers, 852 Broadway, New York. It will be 
remembered that through Mr. Newson’s efforts 
last season some 300 teachers were enabled to 
spend their vacation abroad, 


‘*HELLO, JONES, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones; ‘* Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chicago finding places for teach- 
ers. I wrote, eh toate circulars, and now am 


’ . 





Smith: ‘‘ What's the address?’’ ‘''70 Dear- 
born Street; and if you join them, you’ll never be 
sorry for it.’’ 








SOCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, 


56 and 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Brown’s English Grammars, 


THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., 
Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


BROWN’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
With Graded Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, Con- 
struction, and Composition. An introduction to 
Goold Brown’ s Series of English Grammars, by 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., late Supt. of Schools, New 
York City. 


THE FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Being a Brief Abstract of the Author’s larger work, 
the Institutes of English Grammar. Designed for 
Young Learners. 156 pages, 12mo. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


THE INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Methodicall Areegges : with copious Language 
so, a Key ‘alse 





Lessons : to the Examples of 
Syntax. Designed for the use of Schools, A 
emies, and Private Students, 345 pages, 12mo. 
Bound in cloth. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Price, in sheep, $5.00; in morocco, $6.00. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
WITH YPECTS OF STIMULANTS 
AND NARCOTICS. 


For Use in Primary and Intermediate Schools, 
By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 


es. Profusely Illustrated. Strongly and 
~ oe elegantly bound in extra muslin. 





$60 home or traveling. No soliciting. Dutiee, 
delivering Me making collectious. No Postal Cardst 
Address, with stamp, HAFER & OO., PIQUA, 0. 


will be sent to Teachers, etc., for examin- 
daha 45 eents each. Correspondence solicited, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


PHYSICS, 
EXPERIMENTAL and APPLIED 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
TRANSLATED AND BDITED FROM 


GANOT’S ELEMENTS DE PHYSIQUE. 
(with the author’s sanction). 


By E. ATKINSON, Pu. D., F.C.5., 
Professor of Ruperimentat Science, Staff College, 
Illustrated by § Colored Plates and 928 Woodcuts. 
Price, Extra Muslin, $6.00. 





Copies will be sent to Teachers for examination on 
receipt of $4.00. 


A Text-Book of Physics. 


BEING 


4 SHORT AND COMPLETE COURSE BASED 
UPON THE LARGER WORK 
OF GANOT. 


For the Use of Academies, High Schools, &e. 
By HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 





Late Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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Some Holiday Books. 





Title. 

Around and About South America. . 
Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
Elementary Lessons in English (I. and IT.) 
Elementary Mathematical Tables ° ° 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech. 
The Story of Early Britain.. _—.. . ; 
Industrial Progress of the Nation. 
Liberty and a Living. oe : 
Bible Selections and Responsive Readings. 
The Bible and Modern Discoveries. ; 
Portraits of Friends. ; : . 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
The Bursting of a Bomb. 
Adrift. . , . ° . 
Natural Mistery Object Lessons. 
Lindner’s Empirical Psychology. . 
The Story of Music. . ’ 
Theirs. . ° ° ; 
Among the Turks. 
Achievements of Y 
A Pair of Cousins. ‘ . ° 
Reading Club (No 20). ° ° ’ 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. . ° ° ° 
Zigzag Journeys in the British Isles. P . 
Homes of Our Forefathers in Boston Illustrated: 

England and Boston,—New England. |. ° 
What Might Have Been Expected. 


outh. 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Vincent D Appleton & Co, N Y $5 00 
Harris “ _—e 

Ginn & Co, Boston 17 
MacFarlane “ “ a : 85 
Bell N DC Hodges, N Y 50 
Church G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 56 
Atkinson ” Ge = ” 2 50 
Hubert ity ““ “ “ 1 00 
Winslow Chas. H Kilborn, Boston 60 
Harper Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 4 50 
Shairp ‘ “ o “ 1 25 
Selfe Cassell & Co, N Y 50 
Sanford J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 
Young nl o = sad 1 26 
Ricks D C Heath & Co, Boston 1 35 
DeGarmo o “ “ es 100 
Henderson Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 1 25 
DeRemusat AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 00 
Cameron T Nelson & Sons, N Y 80 
Steel ty ory 1 25 
Bramston T Whittaker, N Y 75 
Baker Lee & Shepard, Boston 15 
Besant Harper & Brothers, N Y 35 
Butterworth Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 75 
Whitefield Damrell & Upham, Boston’ 6 00 
Stockton Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 1 50 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Last YEAR we said that the Youth’s Compan- 
ion was as near the ideal juvenile paper as it was 
possible to approach, but after looking over the 
prospectus for 1890 we are convinced that the 
430,000 readers of this publication have a feast in 
store for them such as they have never enjoyed 
before. Among the many notable features we no- 
tice that Mr. Gladstone is getting together his 
reminiscences of Motley, the historian; Justin Me- 
Carthy is writing all his personal recollections of 
great Prime Ministers; Sir Morell Mackenzie is 
thinking of what he shall say to the Companion 


readers on the training of their voices in youth; 
Captain Kennedy is recalling the exciting episodes 
of his five hundred different trips across the At- 
lantic, and making notes for his articles; P. T. 
Barnum is preparing the account of how he se- 
cured his white elephant; General Wolseley is 
aranging to tell the boys how they can endure 
hardships; Carroll D. Wright is securing statistics 
about the boy and girl laborers of America, what 
they do, and what they earn; Hon. James 
Blaine is writing a paper for our young politicians ; 
popular authors are at work on serial stories; the 
presidents of three leading American colleges will 
ive advice to boys on their future; Tyndall and 
haler are to talk about the wonders of nature; 
Marion Harland promises to entertain the girls, 
while Lieutenant Schwatka will take the boys in 
imagination to the loneliest place in the United 
States. 
@ Begin the new year well by investing $1.75 in 
a year’s subscription to this excellent paper, and 
receive your dividend every week. Address The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
pe the = UNION® HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 

600 Baatoomely, Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





‘* THE excellence of Goold Brown’s Grammars, 
both as treatises and manuals for school use, has 
been generally acknowledged in the past; but the 
improved system of teaching this important branch 
has made a thorough revision desirable, and this 


has been done by Mr. Kiddle with marked ability ; 
and in thé present edition we find that all the de- 
sirable features of the more modern system of in- 
struction have been produced. A great number 
of wisely chosen exercises in construction and com- 
position have been introduced in connection with 
those of analysis and parsing,—making a very 
complete series of practical language-lessons, and 
insuring to the pupils a thorough and critical 
knowledge of the English language. Weare glad 
to see that admirable feature of the old edition 
has been retained in the new books; 7. ¢., carefully 
arranged exercises in correction of false syntax, 
inserted under each rule, covering the whole field 
of syntactical criticism. Such exercises make 
good grammarians.’’ 
—Journal of Education, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To THE EpIToR: — 
Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles of my 
pane FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 

O. address. Respectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.VC., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


—School teacher (to boy at the head of class, 
the lesson being philosophy), ‘‘ How many kinds 
of force are there ?’’ Boy: ‘ Three, sir.’’ 
Teacher: ‘‘Namethem.’’ Boy: ‘* Bodily force, 
mental force, and the police force.’’ — Christian 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from th 
loathsome eeate Gabprth nea vainly tryin i a. 
remedy, at last found a prescription whieh completel 





The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK. 





Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Wittycus.—Say, Brown, have you heard of 
the latest suits that are to be out on the 31st of 
December ? 

Brown.—No, what are they? Something fine ? 
[ must get one, 

Wittycus.— Great, they are. Made by old 
Father Time. Going to be the close of the year. 
Think they'll suit you? Ta, ta.—Smith, Gray ¢ 
Co.’s Monthly. 

DON’T GIVE UP, there is a cure for catarrh 
and cold in the head. Thousands testify that 
Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely cured them. It is 
a safe and pleasant remedy. It is applied into 
the nostrils. It is not a liquid or snuff. It cures 
by cleansing and healing. Price, 50 cents. 





—Two New York newspaper women are trying 
to see which can get around the world first, trav- 
eling in opposite directions. The one who runs 
across the fewest millinery windows on the way 
will win.— Somerville Journal. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

— A politician is supposed to see his palmies 
days when he is “‘ in the hands of his friends.’’— 
Glens Falls Republican. 

SOUGHT FOR the last hundred years. A rem- 
edy for catarrh, hay fever and cold in the head 
found at last in Ely’s Cream Balm. Safe and 
pleasant to use and easily applied into the nostrils, 
It gives relief at once and a thorough treatment 
poritively cures. Price, 50 cents. 

— Worse by half than the hen and a half prob- 
lem is this: A certain family consists of one 
grandfather, two grandmothers, one father-in-law, 
two mothers-in-law, three mothers, two fathers, 
two daughters, one son, one daughter-in-law, one 
son-in-law, one grand-daughter; and there are 
only six persons in the family.— Farm Journal. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physic retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
alsoa presve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger. 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre- 
— =. us t. nt a wat ing, with 
‘ paper, . A. NOYEs, 820 Powers’ 
Block. Rochester, . ¥. eow 





cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from th 

dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 

lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New 
ork, will receive the recipe free of charge. eow 


— The best kind of gin to drink is a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 


Order Your Periodicals Through Us. 


Clubbing List for 1889-90. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


-—— FOR = 


Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 





MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our 
‘ anor Club 
rice. Rates 


American Journal of Philology. ..... $3 00 $2 75 
Atlantic Monthly, .....-.....-. tetas, St 3 40 
PIII. 5. ce cnan-quss hots) bavawes athe 
Canada Educational Monthly, .....--- 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, ....++++++< 
- LARGO WONG’, 20000600 senerne 
Century, .... endhane sae eee. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Common School Education, ...... .- 
Contemporary Review (N.Y. reprint), 
Demorest’s NG, nade secdbede cscs 
Eclectic Magazine 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. reprint), 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 
DE sos chse Sash ebiebeaewes.ctes 060s 
Harper’s Magazine, ... ..-.+0. --- +08 
Household, The (Vt.), ......0. e+ seee 
Indiana School Journal, .. ..-++++++++ 
UI, ns cad0 doe +v000000 cds 
Journal of Pedagogy, ......-- ee 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, .. .....-. 
" Popular Monthly, ... 
Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s*“Magazine, ......- 
Macmillan’s Magazine, ... ....--+-++- 
Magazine of American History, ..-. 
Mamasime OF ALE, -- <2 000000 +c rccccves 
New Princeton Review, ........-..+- 
New England Magazine, . ....-.--..-. 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 
North American Review, ............ 
Ohio Educational Monthly, ........ 
mage g Bdrm -beesnetebner? 6 soneene 
Our Little Men and Women, .....-..- 
Our Little Ones, . dé aveusece ote 
Political Science Quarterly. ........- 
Popular Science News, ... -- .-- 


one 
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Correspondence solicited with Teachers and all 
Address 


AVE MONEY by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for 
the coming year. Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to enbseribe for various mag- 
azines, can do so through us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition 

is, to order two or more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and a which we can 

supply at clab rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodi 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


cals at any time, 











tion, - - - 
N. Y. Tribune (Weekly,). - 
Public Opinion, - - - 
Scientific American, - oj =e 
o gt * Supplement, 
Both to one address, - 
Watchman (new) only, - - 
Youth’s Companion (new) only, 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our 
Subscription Club 
X Rates 
Popular Science Monthly, ....-------. 5 00 35 
Popular Educator,  eaTGe hk badee <nte Uon-—-e 90 
Princeton Review, ..--.---++- 3 00 2 75 
School Education, .....--- 1 00 90 
BOIONES, 000... scr cvcesevs cocsvees sees 3 50 3 00 
Science and Education, . ....-.----- 1 50 1 35 
BOTIDMOR'S, 200 200 00s ccc cece cece ries 3 00 2 85 
Shakespeariana, ....----.+-.s06 ++ eer 1 50 1 40 
St. Nicholas, ....2..0. secs.corsees «ee 300 2 75 
The Arena ........ ee eae rt 5 00 4 25 
The New Review, ..- ---------- 1 75 1 70 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 500 4 50 
Wi1GO AWORO, sc ssiecces c00 cose t-te TH 2 25 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. Our 
* Subscription Club 
$3 60" P 
Advance, -- <- = "> 2 25 
American, - - + + + = 800 250 
Christian Register (new) only, - 820 260 
Crile, «¢ © = = = © © BS. 38 
Educational News, - - . = 2a 1 30 
Educational Weekly (Toronto, - 200 1 75 
Harper’s Bazaar. sw" « $2; ae 3 45 
vid Weekly . 2 + « 2a Se 
” Youn People, - - += 200 1 75 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. - - 250 225 
Independent, “Tes > + = Oe 2 75 
Literary World, - - . se so" 1 85 
Littell’s Living Age, - . - a 7 25 
N. Y. Nati - - 80 2390 
- 12 110 
- 3 00 2 50 
- 3 20 2 80 
- 5 00 4 20 
- 7 00 6 20 
- 2 50 2 25 
- 1 75 1 50 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books. 


members of Reading Circles, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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[ $225.00° CASH, 
70 Diamond Rings, 

50 PAIR ENUINE DIAMON 


SCREW EAR RINGS. ot 
826 Solid Gold“ Silver Watches 


GIVEN AWAY 


e Js our January, 1889, issue we published the. 
i ic 
i "e 3 ca Watch 38 Boh 
; Mo - lid Gold and Gen: 















ine Diamond Rings. 


66 1 ts 





IVEN AWAY, 
Fe 1st, 1890, 
We 


, fore Feb. 1st, 


1 
the following valuab) 
prizes: To the Ist) 
person giving the co 
bi ethy 31 BDO; att 
Bol old Hunt- 
i Caso W atch; 5th, 
a Beautiful Diamond Ring} toeac 
of the next 25, a Solid Silver Watch 
50 pairs Diamond Serew Ear 
(perfect little gems); to each of the ne: 
© if there be s0 many correct answers 
a Beautiful Selld Geld Ring set with 
genuine D nds, With your an- 
swer send 2ie, to help cover expense of this adv 


postage, &c., and we willsend you our Illuat 
6 Menthly for 4 months and our new mf 








tra Catal e of a Diamonds, &c. Ou 
Il’d Monthly of March issue willannounce the resul 
of the contest, with names and addresses of the win 
ners, This offer is made solely to introduce ou 
ublications into new homes. We, as publishers, are 
horoughly known. “‘ Honesty and Square Dealing ” 
is our motto, Our MONTHLY was established in 1877. 
Give full name and address. (Stamps taken.) Add 


BLANCHARD’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 














— a ha New York. 
Music Printing 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

FE. H. GILSon, 
MusIC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Agents Wanted 3’scrcrecf'se’ pon.c?” 


\. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
| After the Holidays, in a first-class Ladies’ College 
/in the West, a lady teacher of Latin and History. 
Salary, $650, Apply at once to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE, 
Located in a delightful N. E. city, near a much larger 
city,— a Homeand Day School for Young Ladies. 
The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
boarders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or =. 
chased; the furniture and good will forsale. The 
school ranks among the best of its kind, and is ina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, and 

will are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 
. Possession rs at any time. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
At this Office, 3 able, highly cultivated male teachers 
to fill important positions in Natural Science, Math- 
ematics, and Philosophy. The candidates must be 
communicants of the £piscopal Church. Apply im- 
mediately to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 
To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
prosperses college, a gentleman of culture, of execu. 

ive and financial ability, of college experience, and 
a preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
department of instruction would include Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Political Roonomy Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route: NewYork to Live 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 
Entire gupense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from $8 to $850. 
At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Bussia and the North, 
including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 
Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
@ management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dtr. 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is teed. 
For circulars and full 
pe ORC 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
—The Writer (Boston) for December is filled 
with contributions of interest and value to all en- 
gaged in literary work. Following a personal 
sketch of Mrs. George Archibald are articles en- 
titled ‘* Duplicating Manuscripts,’’ ‘‘ The Open- 
ing Sentence,” ‘‘The Husbands of Literary 
Women,”’ ‘*** Don’ts’ for Young Writers,” 
“* Needless Words,’’ “A Reader's A to 
Writers,’ and “‘ Blocking Out ay ye 
department of value is ‘‘The Use and Misuse of 
Words” ; in it every-day questions of language 
are discussed in a common-sense way. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Queries ’’ the editor answers many ques- 
tions a to literary work. The department 
** Helpful Hints and Suggestions’’ this month is 
devoted mainly to plans for preserving clippings, 
and many novel ideas are suggested. e other 
departments of the magazine are well sustained. 
The Writer will begin its fourth volume with the 
January number, and must be ed now as a 
ge success. Its editor and publisher is 
illiam H. Hills, a Boston newspaper man of 
wide experience. The price of the magazine is 
10 cents a number, or $1.00 a year. Address, The 
Writer, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


—Never has The Magazine of Art issued a 
richer Christmas number than this, whose leading 
article by J. E. Hodgson, B. A., is upon the “‘ Na- 
tivity as depicted in the National Gallery.’’ The 
reprodactions of pictures show examples of the 
work of Fra Angelico, of Kahdemann (early 
Flemish school), of Botticelli, and of Rembrandt, 
each of whom treated the subject in a character- 
istic masterpiece. ‘The Halt,’’ an etching as 
frontispiece, is from the painting by Meissonier, 
the modern magician in horse portraiture. ‘A 
Stroll through the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge,’’ the text by L. R. Koehler, is accom- 
panied by a finely engraved portrait of George 
Peabody, from the painting by G. F. Watts, and 
several other illustrations. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
‘Hope Nursing Love’’ is given in a full-page; 
much of the captivating work of Carl Haag is 
exhibited, including red-chalk scenes in the des- 
ert, ‘A Viking,’’ and ‘Evening at Balmoral 
Castle’’ ; Charles Stuart presents ‘* Wild Wales”’ ; 
and J. P. Seddon tells with pen and pencil ‘* What 
a Memorial Window Should be.’”’ A minor chord, 
indeed, is struck in the memorial paper by Ernest 
Chesneau, on Jules Dupre, 1811-1889. No reader 
will omit the ‘‘ War on the Angelus”’ in Current 
Notes. Cassell & Co., New York. 


— The Magazine of American History for the 
month has a delightfully varied and captivating 
table of contents: ‘‘The Early Career of Lord 
Brougham: Some of his Contemporaries,” by 
Mra, Martha J. Lamb; ‘‘ Tribate to Hooper 
Cumming Van Voorst, late President of the Hol- 
land Society,’’ George W. Van Siclen; ‘‘ Story of 
Brave, Beautiful Margaret Schuyler ’’ (a ballad), 
Hon. Charles C. Nott; ‘‘The Drawings of a 
Navajo Artist,’’ R. W. Shuffeldt; ‘‘ Acrostic by 
John Quincy Adams,’’ Ella M. M. Nave; ‘‘ The 
Sciota Purchase in 1787,’’ Lieut.-Col. Dawes; 
‘* Private Contract Provision in Ordinance of 
1787,’’ Hon. W. P. Catler; ‘‘ Lincoln’s Restora- 
tion ty Kee Virginia,’”’ Rev. H. E. Hayden; 
** Joseph Hawley, the Northampton Statesman,”’ 
Charles Lyman Shaw; “ Fort Perrot,’’ Prof, T. 
H. Kirk ; ‘‘ First American Editions of the Bible,’’ 
Clement Furgeson; ‘‘General Grant and the 
French,’’ Theodore Stanton; ‘‘ Original Docu- 
ments,’’ ‘‘ Notes,’’ Queries,’ ‘‘ Replies,’’ ‘* His- 
torical and Social Jottings,’’ and ‘‘ Book Notices.”’ 
These departments are exceedingly well filled. 
Good portraits and other illustrations add greatly 
to the interest and value of the number. Mrs. 
Lamb’s magazine is everywhere highly estimated. 


—The December English Illustrated Magazine 
contains: ‘*‘From Moor to Sea,’”’ ‘ Nails and 
Chains,’ ‘French Girlhood,” “Oh dear! what 
ean the Matter be?’’ (lyric), ‘‘ A Modern Prob- 
lem,’’ *‘ Yuletide,”’ ‘‘ Poachers, Furred and Feath- 
ered,”’ ‘‘ At the Close of a Year’’ (poem), “‘ The 
Golden Dachshunds”’ (a story for children), ‘‘ A 
Storied Tavern,’’ ‘‘Church Sunday Schools,’’ 
“Snow,” ‘‘ In the Peloponnesus,”’ ‘‘ La Mulette.’’ 
The illustrations are numerous and truly excellent. 
The musical department, ‘‘ A Cycle of Six Love 
Lyrics,’”’ amounts to a Christmas gift to every 
possessor of this number. The Illustrated is a 
treasury of information for lnaeiligast people, and 
lacks no element of popularity. acmillan, New 
York ; 30 cents, single number; $2.50 a year. 


—The articles forming the body of the Decem- 
ber Unitarian Review are “Scientific Theology, 
the Ground of all Liberal Religion,”’ Francis E. 
Abbot; “* Moral Temperature,”’ A. C. Nickerson ; 
‘‘The Garrison Memoir,” John W. Chadwick ; 
**An Eden for a Poet,’’ William N. Bryant; 
** Worship,” W. M. Bicknell; ‘‘ Effect of the 
Higher Education of Woman on her Religious 
Belief,’’ Celia Parker Woolley. As usual, the 
departments are of much interest. 


—The Christmas Wide Awake is a number of 
rare beauty and value. Among notable articles 
are Mrs. Sallie Joy White’s ‘‘Saleswomen and 
Cash Girls” (the first chapter of her eeries on 
“ Business Openings for Girls and Young Wom- 
en”’), ‘* Confessions of an Amateur Photog- 
rapher,”? by Alexander Black ; ‘‘ Children’s Por- 
traits in the Louvre,’’ with beautiful pictures ; 
** Dolly Phone,’’ by Susan Coolidge, a pretty tale 





ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senuses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 
A particle is opplied into each nostril and is 
. at ; by mail, 


ble. Price, 50 c : 
60 cts. ELY BROTH 66 Warren St., N. ¥. 














of our scientific times. The serials are of superior 
quality; the illustrated poems are exquisite ; 
while “Men and Things”’ is as usual, rich with 
anecdote. Wide Awake is $2.40 a year. Bos- 
ton: D, Lothrop Co, 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute opens 
with a paper which will attract special attention, 
on ‘‘ American Isthmian Canal Routes,”” by Dan- 
iel Ammen, Rear Admiral U.S. Navy. It. is 
followed by ‘‘ Munici Engineering,—A Study 
of Street Pavements,’’ by Lewis M. Haupt. The 
remaining articles, that constitute a number of 
special value, are by Robert H. Thurston, E. H. 
Amagat, translated by Engineer Isherwood, U. 
S. N.; in the Chemical Section a contribution 
from A. J. Rogers, and a double one from Edgar 
F. Smith. The notes and comments, and other 
—— work, are such as will give general satis- 
‘action. 


—The Phrenological Journal for December gives 
excellent sketches, with portraits, of Prof. Men- 
denhall, President of the American Association; 
Mrs. M. E. H. G. Dow; and George M. Pullman, 
of parlor car fame. There is a word of reflection 
on the proposed Quadricentennial Exhibition, and 
many goo? things in the departments of Industry 
en Seengegeens. Fowler & Wells Co., New 

ork. 


—Harpers' Weekly for Dec. 18th publishes a 
concise +ccount of ‘‘ The Nile Valley from Cairo 
to the Lakes,’’ giving the history of late years and 
the results of genuine geographical researches. 
The paper is accompanied by a map and illustra- 
tions in a four-page supplement. 


—Good Housekeeping for Dec. 21 gives an in- 
teresting account of the reception and breakfast 
given to Miss Amelia B. Edwards, by the Woman’s 
Press Association, at Boston. There are excellent 
Christmas stories in the number and Christmas 
literature of various kinds, practical and enter- 
taining. 

—Babyhood for December is a most valuable 


number for nursery use. Of much immortance 


are the ‘‘ Fifty Questions’’ to American house- 
wives regarding the nurse girl discussion which 
Babyhood has started. Babyhood Publishing Co , 
New York, 


‘—The Fountain for December is bright with 


suggestions of Christm@. A pleasant feature is 
the Christmas song which was written for this 
number. York, Pa.: W. H. Shelley. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Queries, for December; terms, $1.00a year. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Charles A. Wenbourne. 

The English Illustrated = for December; 
terms, $3.00 a year. New York; Macmillan & Co. 

Shakesperiana, for December; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Fountain, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York, Pa: W. H. Shelley. 

The New Moon, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass.: The New Moon Pub. Co. 


The Bizarre Notes and Queries, for December; 
termes, ay a year. Manchester, N.H.: 8.6. and 

e . Gould, 

The Unitarian Review, for December; terms, $3.00 
a year. Boston: 141 Franklin Street. 

he Pansy, for December; terms, $1.00 a year, 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Chautauquan, for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


The Kindergarten, for December; terms, $200 a 
year. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 

The Academy, for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 

Boston Musical Herald, for December; terms, $1.00 
a year. Boston: N. E. Conservatory of Music. 

he Nationalist, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 

Boston: 77 Boylston St. 











Teachers 


Maencies 








us for teachers within a week: [1) 


#1000. 
school, modern . 
teacherin union school, 
cations to us for teachers within a week. 


wherever you live, and ask for 
six months. ask US 
you to travel. 





. . (8 
. (6) Two primary teachers in union schools 370 and 
460. I wonder Soars = +_ sane wuaa betleves mat we really have had these appli- 
mes,in reading other vert " - 
credulity about the statements of Teachers’ Agencies. Here is an offer: Gomne te Geantuen yA —y Lenk 
If you don’t find everythin Reis state te Soa: - 2 be goad gi ety 
. w ay your fare bot . . 
SCH! OL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. SED Syracuse, VT. 


. . 
Ti To register for next year. There is a deal of information to get t 
It 18 About me oh = a complete Ln we have your name in Feadi. 
a place till next September you should get in your application carly. Wi bese a 
Christmas or in the Spring, of course you should not elay at all. %j ‘te 


So even if you do not want 
you have any idea of making a change at 
Here are some immediate and pressing calis to 


an for sciences i high! acad 
(2) Man for assistant in union school, French, German, Englis . eso TSS ee Gb ae a 
(4) Woman for preceptress in academy, modern languages 


(3) Man for literature in western college, 
(5) Woman Fe peconpirees in union 
. (7) Intermediate 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES, 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz: in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 


Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, 


$2,000 ; Illinois, $1,700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 


$1,800. The greater part of all the first- 


class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 


by this Association. 


ae ee a Se a oe 


Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


nae Te ee a oe a 





The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 


Patrons eee us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 


TO TEACHERS, 


Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 


tions to be filled, for any grade of sclool, or for 
school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIBAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


*“*DR. ORCUTT: —We congratulate ourselves that your Judgment coincides with 


our own in regard to Miss E. A. 0, 


in our College, and hope that nothing will prevent her acceptance. 


We have already elected her to a position 


I am under 


obligations to your Agency, which has put us in correspondence with a number 


of excellent candidates for cur vacancies, 


interest and attention to our needs,” 


Berea College, Ky., Dec. 20, 1889. 


Accept other thanks for your personal 


Rey. B. 8S. HUNTING, 
Prin, Preparatory Department, 





Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


| Western Office, 4 


8 W. Third 8St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


Good 





CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, heen, Swaere, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call enor address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED, “Sr:'Souts“tsth Year.” 
Colleges and Schools. 


NO FRE 


eee eee eee ee 
eee ee enone 














9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sense, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITUBE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 


. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 

object He to supply the schools of the Northwest with 

competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 

“= —— peaaees. ime 

‘or particulars ress ; 
OUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Poaxt aa SEATTLE, WASH. 








Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have pen sold during the past few months. But 
seven Manuals have been published ; they are : 


1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Giath, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 
Address: Agents Wanted. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The School & College Bureau 
ELMBURBST, L. 

The manager of the School and College Bureau, 
Elmhurst “Chi ), ILL, is daily at his post of duty, 
daily recommending teachers for vacancies, dai Mf 
hearing of good results, daily sending out fresh let- 
ters of inquiry to schools and colleges all over the 
United States. Are you located, or do you expect to 
locate eisewhere next year ? “. b Da excellent 

rrespondence. 
— OP ON LBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


sourser™ School Agency 


obtain lucrative positions; intro- 
Aostete Tenmere 12 eet. ot Families superior Profes- 
raed te h ehasummanten Teachers pa ; 
teachers are . 
eo! stration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
see teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 








Nov.2 .18 MT, STERLING, KY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


M435. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
F. A. 

















urses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
7 Architecture Chemistry, and Nat. History. 


ALKER, Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
For YOUNG LADIES, 
GANNETT INSTITUTE "ie, 


amily an 
For Circular apply to 
¥. N. Dp., 











ear begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
M for Py. Be of Cs ~—-- rm train- 


teachers in all branch iD 
For « Ly rot xeter Street ton 
a ea rg. HL. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 
[yy sssacnuseres STATB NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. 


AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, addres? | Russxt. Principal. 


HOOL 
TATE NORMAL 80 a ' 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


nesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
tiene, ee ¥) iss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL sone, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
both sexes dress the 
ner A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 


STi Matton only. Wor catalogues, 
Principal, D. B. 























ASS. 
address the 
HaGak, Ph.D, _ 


Sra SOR pete a a 








For Catalogues a i 0. GRERBNOUGH,. Principal 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 25. 


























A Class Book 


DESIGNED for the USE OF SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES, and for POPULAR READING. 


By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D., 
Author of the Handbook of Household Science, Etc. 


Third Edition. Revised and Partly Rewritten. By WM. J. YOUMANS, M.D., 
Joint Author of Huxley & Youmans’ “Elements of Physiology and Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 


That Youmans’s Chemistry has always been a favorite with 8 
fact that more than one hundred and forty five thousand copies of the several editions have been sold. The 
present revision has been made necessary by the advances of science in recent years; yet the guiding idea 
of preceding editions has been followed as closely as possible. 22. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF SCIENC 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


JUST ISSUED: 


of Chemistry. 


beginners in the science, is shown by the 


Introduction price, $ 
E BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 





The Ideal French and German Readers. 


NorTes D’uN AMERICAIN RE- 


La France CUEILLES ET Mises EN ORDER 
Par A. DE ROUGEMONT, An entertaining 
afid instructive reading book for French classes. 
Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 

From Yale College. 


“TI shall take every qqmestanity thas may present itself 
to recommend its use,” —PRoF. W. D. WHITNEY. 


From Dartmouth College. 
* We are using La France, and with increasing pleasure 





and profit.”—Lovis POLLENS, Prof. Modern Lang. 
“ An excellent idea.”"— Zhe Critic, N. Y. 


Specimen copies of either of the above books will be mailed to teachers for examination on receipt of 60 cts. 


Elwall’s French and 


“ Le dictionnaire d’El wall (Librairie Charles E. Merrill & Co., N.Y.) est_de beaucoup le meilleur, 
1 Beautifully printed and bound, 18mo. 1300 pp., $2.25 


Cc 
889 
FOR 


faisant’’—Le Francais, N.¥., Jan., 
SEND 


SPECIAL IN 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. 
Deutschland The LAND where German 
ii spoken, and the PEOPLE speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 
By Dr. H. Kostyak and Prof. A. ADER. 
From Bates College. 
“ The plan is admirable. Ido not see how this work can 
fail of a generous acceptance.”—TH. L. ANGELL. 
From Unien College 
“ It is comprehensive, compact, and practical. and few 
can read it without entertatnment and profit.”— PROF. 
W. WELLS. 
“The book leaves nothing to be desired as a German 
reader.”— Journal of Pedagogy. 


En lish Dictionary. le plus satis- 


TRODUCTORY PRICES. 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America and of 
the Events which led to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 
For the use of Schools and Academies. 


and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts ; 
Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as 


well as a full set of Questions on Text and Ma 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a 


best equipped school book ever issued in the United States.’’ 
Price, $1.00; by Mail, $1.15. 


For sample and introductory terms address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


364 Washington Street, Boston. 
§22 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


By Horace HB. Scudder. With Maps 





; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful 


ow Price. A prominent teacher says: ‘‘ It is the 


Send for Circular. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 





MERRILL’S SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 


A RECENT ADDITION TO THIS POPULAR SERIES. 


IN CIVICS. 


By J. T. WcCLEARY. 


A book you have long wanted but never found, for none such has ever 
before been published. 


So far as I know, nothing so eminently practical, in the shape of a text-book on this subject, has before 


STU DIES 


appeared in this country. I believe this will be the 
young teacher, wishing to become expert 
revelation. I predict for the work a cordial 


rec 
Truly yours, ED 


the matter and method of this volume will be largely a new 
eption and a large use. 
ARD SEARING, President Mankato Normal School. 


By mail, $1.25. Send for Introductory Terms and our Catalogue, 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 


general verdict of expert teachers of Civics. To the 


127 East Third St. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DEAWING MODELS 
ARTISTS’ 


1 The New & Year! § NewYear. 0 


New and True Music Books. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 34 fine songs, - $i. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for Low Voice, 40 sgs., $1. 
SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs, $1. 
SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice 47 Songs, $1. 
CLASSIC BARITONE & BASS SONGS, $1. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs, . $1. 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS, the very best, - $1. 
EVEREST’S ALBUM of SONGS, good selections. $1. 
MAUD VY. WHITE’S ALBUM, tasteful songs, - $1. 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s work, $1. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs, $1. 
GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs, $1. 
COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 solid, - =. oO, 
COLLEGE SONGS, for BANJO; for Guitar; ea. $1. 
RHYMES & TUNES; Osgood, Sweet home music, $1. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1., 44 pieces. - 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2, 31 pieces, . 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces, 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces, 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, - 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces. 


The above are all superior books. 


MATERIALS. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. a oe 
These MODELS have been specially design 
the of Form and Drawing 8 Primary ane 
and Grammar Schools. They it of both 
and Tablets, arranged in a cell graded — 
are made with the greatess regare. r accuracy 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and espec at the outset. 
r catalogue ulars, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUB. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course Beparating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Soometry and Aeepnemetes- 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari etic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & Gi, ‘t! Seow. 





- $1. 
$1. 
$1. 
$1. 
$1. 
$1. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


PICA L 
A Uo lee IS. 


— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 

A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform. 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 

Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Milis, Foote, Ta r 
MacDowell lebling, Buck 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 
Edd Gottschalk, 
HMyllested and others, 


THE ONLY WORK i KIND. 


852 pp. Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
by mail, postpaid, § 


eow 








NEW YORE, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’| Readers. 

Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 

Keetel’s French Course. 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 

Kell ’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 

Hutec m’s Physiclogy and oon on 
J. D. WILLIAMS, A¢t., H. I. 8 ° 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


A Treatise on Linear Differential Equations. 

Vol. I. Equations with Uniform Coefficients. 

By Prof. THos. CRAIG, of Johns Hopkins Univer 

SITY . ccc ccccccesovers seececcvces:, covccee cece $5 00 

“ This book should mark, if not make, an epoch in the 
history of mathematical ey in America.” 

* The student of mathematical tastes will find in Prof. 

Craig’s book all the precision and clearness of the prac- 


tical teacher-—7he Nation. 

Differential Equations. A Treatise on Ordi- 
nary and Partial Differential Equations. By 
Prof. W. W. JOHNSON, Prof. of Mathematics at 
U. 8. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 8vo,cl., $3 50 

“Prof. Johnson’s Differential Equations is a splendid 
treatise, and I shall testify my appreciation of ite merits 

by making use of it in class work,” etc.— PRoF. W. 

HOOVER, University of Ohio. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, - NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH GO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Streci New York City. 








*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
0 as used by Mr. D. L. Moopy in all his Evangelistic 
i § Meetings. It gives better satisfaction than any simi- 
lar book. No.5 is used in every class of Christian Conventions, Y. M. CO. A.’s, Sunday Schools, 
Y. P. 8, 0. E., Gospel, Temperance, and Prayer meetings. Contains 234 songs, music for every hymn. 
Also, a new Topical Index which will be found of great advantage. 
Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 per 100; Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Men’s Voices), 


Composed and Arranged by IRA D, SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS, 


Contains the now famous song, “ Throw Out the Life Line.”” THe MALE CHORUs supplies abundant mate- 
rial of great value for Choirs, Special Services, Y. M. C. A., Men’s Meetings, Social Gatherings, etc. 
Price, $3.60 per Dozen; 35 cts. each if ordered by Mail. 


tar” A full Catalogue of our other Publications sent on request. 








SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


76 East Ninth Street, BIGLOW & MAIN, Si Bandolph Street, 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Minn., 


At 


ANNUAL 


St. Paul, 


MEETING 


) 


July, 1890. 


The CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
rus THREE EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY serween 


Solid VestipuLeD Trains, Heated by Steam, Lighted by Electricity, 
For Maps, Time Tables, and further information, 


Express trains. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLES A. 


and ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


and the finest Dining Cars in the world, are run on all 
call on or address 


BROWN, New Eng. Pass. Agt, 210 Washington St., Boston. 





jf you require Frenon Books of any 

kind, especially school books, send for 
the catalogue of Wm. R. Jenxrns, 851 and 
853 Sixth Ave., New York. He not only 
publishes a large number of excellent works 
in French, but carries one of the largest 
stocks of French Books in the United States. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have Sch 
keep, I will take them in exchagee frnencare f° 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of great value to all interested in 
the greet author isthe famons First Folio Edition (a. 
D. 1623). This is teptetuced in photographic fac-simile 
under the title of Shakespeare’s Plays. Appleton Mor- 
gan, President of the Shakespeare Society of New York, 
writes us: “ Your uced fac-simile really is what the 
Boots be priné -- Ly! BH enpnet ~ i bo—the fac- 

an iden ry) na ret Folio Shak re,” 
8v0, 993 pa. Cloth Price, $2.50. 7 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pabs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


School-keeping : How To Do It. 
By Hrgam Orncurt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 2B i— 
no doubt be a boon to the class of banshee Pat F.. 
it was on being well filled oo \ practical sug- 
gestions teaching, men scipline, 
__ your long, successful experi 








" _N. E. PUBLISHING C0., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. Hackwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th 8t., NEW YORK. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithm 
Holmes’ Readers, | Gildersleeve’s latin” 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
8 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane S8t., N.Y. 


Agents Wanted 








by New England Pub. 
3 Somerset St, ia” 





EcLEctTic SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, Enlarged, and i ECTIC 
agi OF THE UNITED STATEs, by M. E. Tralee suthor of Thalbeim - toes Histor 1e8. 
; ovees has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
os illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
xt re-set in new type. * 12mo, half leather, 440 pages, Price, $1.00 ; exchange price, 60 cts. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. T i i 
: ; SEeEC at he Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction, By Virointa WADDY, teacher of 


| ale ge , . ‘ 
——. io the Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete A accom i i 
> bra to Ray’s Mathematical Series 
sya orks Weasel, Gann "hve ou Ai 
0 a CS an college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 
Send for our Proposition of Eachange Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





8 HAWLEY Street, Boston. 


2m 


28 Bonn Street, New YoRK. 








